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CHAPTER XIX 
AN IMPOTENT CONCLUSION 


ABEL was not far wrong in coming to the conclusion that 
M Fitz’s participation in Daffadar Sultan Jan’s reconnaissance had 
been decided upon before his interview with her. Colonel 
Graham’s choice had fallen upon him less for any merits he possessed 
than on account of his personal appearance. It could not be said that 
he outshone the other men in coolness or courage, and in knowledge 
of the surrounding country Winlock, at any rate, was his equal, but 
the determining point in his favour was the fact which his friends, 
dancing with rage the while, were forced to acknowledge, that he made 
up detestably well as a native. From his Irish mother he had inherited 
the Spanish type of colouring often found in Connaught and western 
Munster, large dark eyes, black hair, and a skin so smooth and sallow 
that very little assistance from art was needed to assimilate it to the 
comparatively light tint prevalent among the frontier tribes. There 
were difficulties at first with Sultan Jan, who had once saved Haycraft’s 
life in a border skirmish, and had constituted himself a kind of nursing 
father to him ever since. He rejected with scorn the idea of taking 
any but his own particular Sahib with him on his perilous journey, 
until it was pointed out to him that this would almost certainly involve 
the death of both. Haycraft’s fair hair, grey eyes, and sun-reddened 
complexion made it impossible to disguise him satisfactorily, and the 
old man yielded the point, ungraciously enough, when he had seen 
Fitz in native dress. 

A noted freebooter in his unregenerate days, Sultan Jan had never 
found it easy to submit his own will to that of his military superiors. 
Belonging to a powerful tribe across the border, he had been the terror 
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of the outlying British districts, until one of General Keeling’s lieu- 
tenants induced him first to come in to a conference, and then to join 
the regiment. The difficulty of adapting himself to his new conditions 
of life operated to prevent him from rising to any higher rank than 
that of daffadar, but he was a power in his troop, which was now 
largely composed of his nephews and cousins of many varying degrees. 
Haycraft would say sometimes that he was entirely devoid of the 
moral sense, and that his regard for the honour of the regiment was 
not wholly to be depended upon as a substitute, but as no one knew 
exactly what this condemnation implied, his brother-officers generally 
put it down to liver. One thing was certain, that Sultan Jan’s faith- 
fulness to his salt admitted of no doubt, since he had on occasion 
assisted in inflicting punishment upon his own tribe for various raids, 
and there were special reasons for anticipating his success in the ad- 
venture he was undertaking. The scheme, indeed, had been somewhat 
modified in accordance with his views, since Colonel Graham’s first 
intention had been for his messenger to turn southwards, and cross 
the desert into the settled territory. Sultan Jan recommended a dash 
for Fort Rahmat-Ullah instead, pointing out that if he and his com- 
panion chose a dark night for their start, they might swim a consider- 
able distance down the canal, supporting themselves on inflated skins. 
When beyond the enemy’s farthest outposts, they could strike across 
the desert to the north, thus reaching the mountains, with every pass 
and track of which he was familiar. By certain little-known paths they 
could then make their way to Rahmat-Ullah, where there would be the 
chance of discovering what was going on in the outside world, as well 
as of representing the hard plight of the defenders of Alibad. In 
returning they might, if opportunity offered, acquaint themselves with 
the enemy’s dispositions nearer home. 

The hour, and even the night appointed for the start, were kept a 
profound secret from all but those immediately concerned, lest informa- 
tion should in any way be conveyed to the enemy, and it was not until 
a whole day had passed without a visit from Fitz, that the dwellers in 
the Memsahibs’ courtyard made up their minds that he was actually 
gone. Mabel, sitting in the safest of the four verandahs, with the 
baby in her arms, looked up anxiously when Flora came to tell her 
that Fred Haycraft allowed they were right in their surmise. 

“Oh, poor Mr. Anstruther!” she said. “I do hope he won’t get 
hurt. I should feel so dreadfully guilty if anything happened to him.” 

“You needn’t, then,” said Flora bluntly, as Mabel stopped short, 
remembering that she had not intended to make public her compact 
with Fitz. ‘ His going has nothing whatever to do with you. He 
was chosen as the most suitable man all round, that’s all. Fred 
said so.” 

This was hardly to be borne. “TI didn’t mean to tell you,” said 
Mabel, with dignity, “but I asked him to go, that he might make 
inquiries about Dick.” 
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“Oh!” cried Flora, suddenly enlightened; “then Fred was right 
after all, and you have broken off your engagement. I would never 
have believed ———” 

“‘T really don’t see why you should think that.” 

“Why, because you couldn’t very well be engaged to two people 
at once.” 

“T am not engaged to anybody,” very haughtily. 

“ Not to Mr. Anstruther?” 

‘“‘ Certainly not.” 

“ And yet you make him run this awful risk for the sake of your 
brother? Oh, nonsense! he knows he will get his reward when he 
comes back.” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” coldly, “that some men are 
willing to do things without hope of reward. Since I have told you 
so much, I may as well say that if Mr. Anstruther chooses to ask me 
to marry him when he comes back, he will do it knowing that I shall 
refuse him again.” 

“ Again?” cried Flora. ‘ Would you like to know what I think of 
you? Qh, I’m sure you wouldn’t, but I am going to tell you. If you 
happened to be plain—but no, if you were a plain woman, you 
wouldn’t find any one to do this sort of thing for you—if you were 
any one but Queen Mab, people would say you were absolutely mean / 
It’s simply and solely the celebrated smiie that makes you able to do 
these horrid things, and you presume upon it.” 

“Oh, don’t, please!” entreated Mabel. ‘ That’s Dick’s word.” 

The tables were turned, and Flora became the criminal instead of 
the avenger of justice. She had seized upon one of Mabel’s dearest 
memories with which to taunt her, and she was silent for very shame. 
It tended to deepen her remorse that Mabel betrayed no anger, only 
a gentle forbearance that cut the accuser to the quick. 

“You don’t understand,” she said sadly, “and I don’t know that 
I understand it myself. You wouldn’t wish me to marry Mr. 
Anstruther if I don’t care for him, would you? and he wouldn’t wish 
it either. But could I lose a chance of saving Dick because of that ? 
It’s not as if I had pretended to give him any hope. I spoke perfectly 
plainly, and he quite sees how it is.” 

“ But you must care for him a little,” broke out Flora, “ when he is 
willing to do such a thing for you without any reward. Oh, you do, 
don’t you?” 

“No,” said Mabel slowly, “I’m sure I don’t. If I did, I couldn’t 
have let him go.” 

“Oh yes,” cried Flora hopefully, “for Mrs. North’s sake, and your 
brother’s, you could give him up.” 

Mabel shook her head. “TI like him very much,” she said, “ but I 
don’t want to marry him.” 

“Now that’s what I say is being mean!” cried Flora. ‘You get 
all you want out of him, and offer him nothing in return, because he 
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is generous enough to work without payment. He has made himself 
too cheap.” 

“Well, I am very sorry, but I don’t see how I can help it. If I 
want things done, and he is willing to do them on my conditions, 
would you have me refuse ?” 

“ Did your Browning studies with the Commissioner ever take you 
as far as the story of the lady and the glove?” asked Flora suddenly. 
“The knight fetched her glove out of the lions’ den, you know, and 
then threw it in her face. Mr. Anstruther would never do anything so 
rude, but I should really love to advise him to try how you would feel 
towards him after a little wholesome neglect.” 

“Mr. Anstruther is a gentleman,” said Mabel, growing red. 

“ And you trade upon that too! Oh, Mab, you don’t deserve to 
have a nice man in love with you. It would serve you right if a 
William the Conqueror sort of person came, and urged his suit with 
a horsewhip.” 

“You are so absurd, Flora. I do wish you wouldn’t bother. I 
don’t want to marry any one, if you would only believe it. I’m quite 
satisfied as I am,” and Mabel rose with a flushed face, and carried 
the baby indoors. 

That day and the next passed without any news of the adventurers, 
but on the second night after their departure the sentries on the 
south rampart were startled by a hail which seemed to come from the 
canal. The moon had long set, and no figures could be distinguished 
in the misty darkness, but again the cry came, weak and quavering, 
as if uttered by a man all but exhausted. The listening sowars grew 
pale, and whispered fearfully that the murdered irrigation official, 
Western, whose body had been thrown by the enemy into the canal 
at the beginning of the siege, was claiming the funeral rites of which 
he had been deprived. The whisper soon reached the ears of Wood- 
worth, who was on duty, and rating the men heartily for their foolish- 
ness, he went down at once to the water-gate. Here, clinging to the 
poles which sustained the canvas screen placed to protect the water- 
carriers, they found Fitz, barely able to speak, supporting Sultan Jan’s 
head on his shoulder. The old man, who was covered with wounds, 
and quite insensible, was partially upheld by the inflated skin to which 
he was tied, but his helplessness had obliged Fitz to propel the skin 
before him as he swam. It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
many willing helpers succeeded in dragging the two men, one almost 
as powerless as the other, up the steps and in at the gate, and when 
they were safely inside, both were carried at once to the hospital, and 
delivered over to the care of Dr. Tighe. The news of their return 
spread through the fort as soon as it was light, but it was not until 
the evening, when Haycraft came into the inner courtyard after a visit 
to the hospital, that the ladies learned anything of the adventures they 
had met with. 

“IT haven’t seen much of Anstruther,” he said, in answer to the 
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eager questions which greeted him. ‘ He was only allowed to talk 
for a few minutes, and of course it was important that the Colonel 
should hear all that he had to tell, but I have a message for you, Miss 
North. He could not discover anything to justify Mrs. North’s 
belief that the Major is still alive. The few men to whom he ventured 
to put a question were positive that neither Bahram Khan nor the 
Amir have any white prisoners, and he believes they were speaking 
the truth.” 

“Oh dear! I was so hoping—” sighed Mabel. ‘“ But of course 
he could not help it.” 

“Help it? Scarcely. He has done wonders as it is. I have just 
been hearing all about it from Sultan Jan, who was frantic lest he 
should die before he could tell his story. The doctor said it would 
do the old fellow less harm to talk than to lie there fuming, so I heard 
the whole thing, and took notes, just to satisfy him.” 

“‘ Oh, do tell us what they did,” cried Mabel and Flora together. 

“ Well, things seem to have panned out all right just at first. They 
got past the enemy’s outposts, and swam a good bit farther before 
they thought it safe to take to dry land. When they had let the air 
out of their skins, they hid them on the opposite bank of the canal, so 
as to throw any one who found them off the scent, and swam over. 
They managed to get across the desert before it was light, so that they 
were not seen, but in the mountains, where they expected to find 
everything smooth, their troubles began. They were scouting awfully 
carefully, and yet they all but dropped into a pleasant party of Sultan 
Jan’s own tribesmen.” 

“But why was that a trouble?” interrupted Flora. “I should 
have thought it was the best thing that could happen to them.” 

“Flora is just a little bit apt to jump at conclusions,” said Haycraft, 
in a stage aside to Mabel, and dodged dexterously the palm-leaf fan 
which Flora threw at him. “If she would just consider that Sultan 
Jan’s tribe are fighting for Bahram Khan, she would see that family 
relations might possibly be a little strained if they met. Well, nearly 
the whole day our two fellows dodged about among the hills, trying to 
find a path that was not guarded, but there wasn’t one. You see, the 
tribe know the locality as well as Sultan Jan does, and they have 
picketed all the passes for the benefit of any traders who may come 
by. So at night our men slipped down into the desert again, and 
struck out for Rahmat-Ullah by that route. But the level ground 
was dangerous owing to a few other bodies of Bahram Khan’s 
adherents, who don’t dare dispute the mountain paths with the hill- 
men, but keep their eyes open for anything that may come their way. 
After avoiding two or three lots of them with difficulty, Sultan Jan 
suggested that they should take a short rest in a cave that he knew of, 
and go on again when the moon set. Unfortunately the cave had 
occurred to other people as a nice place for a night’s lodging, and 
before they had been asleep very long, they were waked by the arrival 
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of a whole party of belated travellers, some of the very fellows they 
had escaped just before. Why, Miss North “3 

“No, no, it’s nothing. Please go on,” said Mabel, who had 
shivered violently. 

“ Old Sultan Jan had all his wits about him, and cried out at once 
that he and his son had quarrelled with their tribe, and were coming 
to Alibad to take service with Bahram Khan. The other men cross- 
questioned them a good deal, but finding nothing suspicious in their 
answers, agreed to bring them with them to Alibad in the morning. 
Of course it was a blow not being able to go on to Rahmat-Ullah, but 
they didn’t mind so much when they found out from their new friends 
that the people there are practically as much besieged as we are. The 
tribes have given up attempting to rush the place, but they hold the 
passes, and it’s impossible for the fellows in the fort to force them 
until there’s a relieving column ready to co-operate at the other end.” 

“But what about the relieving column?” broke in Flora. “Is it 
never coming ?” 

“In the course of a few centuries, I suppose. There seems to be 
the usual transport difficulty, to judge by the way the tribesmen 
are chortling over the loss of time. Of course Anstruther and Sultan 
Jan made good use of their ears, and learned all they could without 
asking suspicious questions. In the morning they started off with 
their fellow-lodgers in this direction, and I must say I don’t envy their 
feelings. If they had happened to meet one of Sultan Jan’s tribe, it 
would have been all up. However, the lack of discipline among 
Bahram Khan’s supporters stood them in good stead. It seems that 
the permanent investing force here consists only of his personal 
followers and a detachment of the Nalapur army, which the Amir 
has made as small as he dares, and would like to recall altogether. 
All the rest—the tribesmen and robber bands—start off whenever 
they like to raid along the frontier, just leaving representatives in the 
town to see how things go, so as to make sure of not missing their 
share in the loot when, this place falls. There’s one good thing— 
they’ll have established such a sweet reputation among the country- 
people that we shan’t have much trouble in hunting them down when 
the rising is over.” 

“ Aren’t you counting your chickens a little too soon?” asked 
Mabel, with a rather strained smile. ‘ And we are forgetting” 

“Our two fellows? So we are. I’m an awful chap for wandering 
away from the point. Well, they found Bahram Khan established in 
the court-house, which was in a horrible state of squalor, overlaid with 
a little cheap magnificence. He received them with every appearance 
of friendliness, though they were certain he suspected them. They 
had nothing to go upon, for he treated them royally, and promised 
them both posts in his bodyguard, but they felt sure there was some- 
thing. They expected to be denounced every minute, but he was too 
wily for that. Before letting them go to their quarters at night, he 
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informed them confidentially that he had just finished constructing a 
mine reaching from General Keeling’s house to our east curtain, and 
that it was to be exploded the next day. They should form part of 
the storming-party, and have the honour of going first. Of course 
they pretended to accept with tremendous delight, but he had got 
them in an awful fix. There was just the one hope that the mine did 
not really exist at all, but when they asked the rest about it, they were 
shown the entrance, though they were not allowed to go down into it, 
because of the explosives put ready there, the fellows said. I think 
myself, and so does Runcorn, that the soil is much too light for them 
to be able to dig such a length of tunnel without its falling in, and 
that we must have heard them at work if they had got as near as they 
make out, but of course Anstruther dared not trust to the chance. 
He didn’t venture to speak to Sultan Jan, but they managed to give 
each other a look which meant that they must get away and warn us. 
Of course that was just what Bahram Khan had been counting upon, 
and they found that their quarters for the night were in the stables 
belonging to the court-house, where all their new comrades slept. 
There were sentries in the yard in front, which looked as if something 
was expected to happen. Anstruther and Sultan Jan had one of the 
stalls to themselves, and as soon as ever the rest seemed to be asleep, 
they set to work to dig through the wall with their daggers, one work- 
ing, and the other lying so as to screen him from the sentry, or any 
one else who might look in. Just before they broke through, it struck 
them to ask one another what was on the other side. They knew 
there was a lane at the back of the stables, but would they come out 
into the full moonlight or the shadow, and was there another sentry 
there? After listening carefully, they settled that there wasn’t a 
sentry, but they couldn’t decide upon the moonlight, so they had to 
chance it. While Sultan Jan dug away the mud bricks, Anstruther was 
heaping up the straw they had been lying upon to hide the hole, and 
arranging their poshteens! to look as if they were still there. Happily, 
when they got through, they were on the dark side of the lane. They 
crept out, and built up the hole again as well as they could from the 
outside. It was awfully nervous work, for a patrol might come along 
at any minute, but at last they were able to be off. They wriggled 
along in the shadow, and Sultan Jan led the way towards the east 
side of the town. Of course it was a fearful round, but they couldn’t 
risk passing the enemy’s headquarters again. The moon bothered 
them horribly, for they knew that until it set there was no hope, even 
if they got to the canal safely, of passing the outpost at the old go- 
downs on the bank. They got to the desert all right through the 
by-lanes, and made tracks for the point at which they had landed two 
nights before, but to get to it they had to pass the house of one of 
the Hindu canal-officials, who seems to have been left in possession 
in return for doing some sort of dirty work for Bahram Khan. There 
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was a dog which made a row, and the Hindu came out and caught 
them. Sultan Jan wanted to kill him, but Anstruther wouldn’t hear 
of it, so they asked for a night’s lodging in one of the out-buildings, 
intending, of course, to slip away as soon as he was gone to bed again. 
But he insisted on bringing out food, and sat up talking to them, while 
they were agonising to get rid of him. And all the time he must 
have sent some one to the town to give the alarm, for suddenly he 
changed countenance and got confused as he talked, and they looked 
at the door, and there were Bahram Khan’s men. In a moment they 
were in the thick of a tremendous rough-and-tumble fight. There 
was no room inside the hut to use rifles, but both sides had daggers, 
and the enemy tulwars. Anstruther says he fought mostly with his 
fists, and the enemy seemed to think that wasn’t fair, for pretty soon 
they began to give him a wide berth. Just as he got out of the 
scrimmage Sultan Jan went down, and in falling knocked over the 
lamp and put it out. The enemy devoted their attention to one 
another for some little time before they saw what had happened, and 
then they started to find Anstruther. He was standing up, perfectly 
quiet, against the side of the hut, and he says it nearly turned his 
brain to hear the fellows feeling for him in the dark, while he knew 
that his only hope was not to move. They didn’t find him—actually ! 
but they found the Hindu instead. He had been hiding in a corner 
in his fright, and they killed him, and having accounted for two, 
thought they had done their business. They didn’t stop to mutilate 
the bodies, apparently because there was a false alarm in the town 
just then. You know one of our men let off his rifle by mistake last 
night, and we noticed that the enemy seemed a good deal disturbed. 
Well, there was Anstruther left in the hut, with what he believed to 
be Sultan Jan’s dead body And this is what the old man can’t get 
over, he wouldn’t leave him to be cut up by those swine, but dragged 
him down to the canal, and when he had fetched over one of the skins 
and blown it out, tied him on to it, and started to swim up here. 
But as soon as the cold water touched Sultan Jan’s wounds, he 
revived, and was able to put one arm round Anstruther’s neck, and 
so make it a little easier for him. But it was tremendous—simply 
tremendous, and if ever any man deserved the V.C., Anstruther does, 
though I suppose he won’t get it, being merely a poor wretch of a 
civilian.” 

“Why, Mab!” cried Flora, for Mabel had risen suddenly. Her 
eyes were dilated and her cheeks flushed, and she looked more 
beautiful than the others had ever seen her. They almost expected 
her to break out into an impassioned eulogy of Fitz’s achievement, 
but the sight of their astonishment seemed to recall her to herself, and 
she faltered and grew crimson. 

“Qh, it’s too splendid!” she stammered. ‘“I—I can’t bear it,” 
and they heard a sob as she rushed away. 

“T say!” remarked Haycraft, with meaning in his tone. 
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“‘ Fred!” responded Flora, in a voice of such crushing severity that 
he hastened to apologise, and to assure her that he had not meant 
anything. 

“Of course not. Why should you mean anything?” demanded 
Flora. 

“Oh no, naturally. There was nothing that should make any one 
mean anything,” he said lamely; whereupon, as a reward for his 
docility, Flora assured him she had great hopes that everything would 
come right, and when it did, he should know all about it, but that if 
he went and fancied things and made trouble, she would never speak 
to him again. 

“All right! Henceforth I am blind and deaf and dumb,” he 
declared. 

“That’s right. When you can’t do anything to help, at least you 
needn’t spoil things. Oh, but that reminds me, Fred. I am not 
blind and deaf, you know. Is it true that Mr, Beardmore is dead, as 
the servants say ?” 

“Yes, poor chap! and it was only last night that we were chaffing 
him about being seedy. He was so perfectly happy looking after the 
stores, you know, and we said he couldn’t bear to think that he would 
soon have to write to the Colonel, ‘Sir, I have the honour to report 
that the last ounce of food has been distributed according to instruc- 
tions. Please send further orders.’ His occupation would be gone, 
you see.” 

“Yes,” said Flora absently ; “ but, Fred—only last night? That’s 
fearfully sudden. Was it—is it true that it was—cholera ?” 

“Hush!” said Haycraft, looking round apprehensively, ‘“ you 
mustn’t let it get about. If it’s once suspected that cholera has 
broken out, we shall have the natives dying like flies of sheer terror. 
And there’s no occasion for panic. It was the poor fellow’s own 
fault—-a case of the ruling passion, you know. He was mad to make 
the stores last out as long as possible, and there were a lot of tins that 
Tighe condemned as unfit for food. Beardmore was certain they were 
all right, and backed his opinion by trying one—with this result. 
But you see how it is. There’s no reason for any one else to be 
frightened.” 

“I’m glad you told me,” was Flora’s only answer, “ for now I can 
help to keep it from the rest.” 

“You're a trump, Flo! I’d share a secret with you as soon as with 
any man I know.” And with this unromantic tribute Flora was 
wholly satisfied. 

Mabel had rushed away to her own room, and was now lying 
sobbing upon her bed, with her face pressed tightly into the pillow, 
lest any sound should reach Georgia’s ears through the thin partition. 
At this moment even the news of the outbreak of cholera would not 
have disquieted her, for she had other things to think of. It seemed 
to her that a veil had been suddenly removed from her eyes, with the 
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result that for the first time she saw Fitz Anstruther as he really was. 
“That boy,” as she had been wont to call him, with friendly, half- 
contemptuous patronage, was a hero. He had gloried in making 
himself generally useful to Dick and Georgia, doing anything that 
needed doing, and expecting no praise for it. Mabel herself had 
made a slave of him—a willing slave, undoubtedly, for he had entered 
into all her whims with a ready zest, not merely submitting to them, 
but furthering them. Why was this? Not because he was fit for 
nothing better than humouring her fancies, as she had been inclined 
to think, but because that was the way in which he had deliberately 
chosen to do her homage. It was because he loved her. Had he 
chosen, he could have beaten down her defences long ago, but his 
love knew itself so strong that it could afford to wait. It refused to 
accept defeat, but it responded to her appeal for mercy. Mabel 
sprang up from her bed, and began to walk about the room. She 
could not be still. 

“Oh, how can he? how can he?” she demanded of herself. “To 
care for me so tremendously after the way I have treated him—a man 
who can do such splendid things! How can I ever meet him? I 
daren’t face him. He’ll guess. I should be too dreadfully ashamed 
to let him know I have changed so suddenly. It seemed to come all 
at once. Oh, why didn’t I care for him a little before? why did I 
say those awful things to him only the other day? why did I let even 
Flora see what a mean wretch I was? She said herself that I was 
mean. And now they’ll all think it’s just because he deserves the 
V.C. that I care for him, and it’s not. It isn’t what he did, but what 
he is—but no one will believe it. He has been quite as splendid all 
the time, and I never saw it; and when he speaks to me again, he’ll 
think that I—I am different to him just because he didn’t leave 
Sultan Jan to die. As if that-signified! It’s— it’s simply because he 
cares for me that I care for him.” 

These considerations, deduced though they might be with a certain 
degree of inconsistency, made Mabel sit down in despair to think the 
matter out. First of all, how was she to nerve herself to meet Fitz 
again? and next, how was he to be brought to perceive the delicate 
distinction, that she loved him not because he had done a great thing, 
but because the doing of it had revealed his real self to her ? 

“T know,” she said to herself at last; “I will meet him just as 
usual. I think I have pride and self-respect enough left for that, and 
when he speaks to me again I won’t accept him at once. I won’t 
refuse him again, of course, or at any rate, not definitely. I will be 
kinder, and give him a little hope. Then he will feel at liberty to try 
again,” she laughed nervously; ‘“‘and I can give in by degrees, so that 
he will understand how it really is. Oh dear! how glad I am that he 
made that condition the other day.” 

For two or three days she waited impatiently, unable to carry out 
her plan, for Dr. Tighe announced loudly that he was keeping Fitz a 
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prisoner in hospital, and that he found him a perfect angel of a 
patient, not fussing a bit to be out before it was safe to let him go. 
Mabel received the statement with secret incredulity, judging of Fitz’s 
feelings by her own, but when she did see him next, the meeting 
proved grievously disappointing. On the first day of his convalescence 
Mrs. Hardy invited him to tea in the inner courtyard, with the special 
intimation that his mission there was to cheer up the inmates, and he 
did his duty nobly. The tea was very weak, and without milk, and 
Anand Masih, with shamefaced reluctance, handed round a few broken 
biscuits—the last that could be mustered—in his mistress’s shining silver 
basket. It wounded his hospitable soul to see guests invited to a 
Barmecide feast, and when Mrs. Hardy alluded pleasantly to the care he 
showed in keeping everything nice, he was covered with confusion. Fitz, 
decorated in several places with bandages and sticking-plaster, was the 
life of the party. He was particularly amusing on the subject of the 
stores, which came naturally to the front, since the rations had been 
reduced that day, in consequence of the deficiency caused by the 
unsoundness of some of the tinned provisions, of which Haycraft had 
spoken to Flora. Mabel sat listening, with an impatience that was 
almost disgust, to his funny stories of sieges and the shifts to which 
other besieged garrisons had been put—stories so palpably absurd, 
that they could not shed any additional gloom on the present situa- 
tion. Then he turned upon Rahah, who came out of Georgia’s room, 
followed by her inseparable companion, the great Persian cat. She 
had brought the baby for Fitz to see, with her mistress’s compliments, 
and was not the Baba Sahib grown ? 

“T’m looking with wolfish eyes at that cat of yours, ayah,” he said, 
after duly admiring the baby. ‘Some morning you will find it gone.” 

“Then the Dipty Sahib will be found shot by Ismail Bakhsh,” said 
Rahah, unmoved. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you would have me killed for trying 
to get one good meal? You shouldn’t keep the animal so fat if you 
don’t want it stolen, you know. What do you feed it on—rats?” 

“The cat shares with me, sahib.” 

“Well, that’s very noble of you, I’m sure; but it would really be 
safer for the poor thing if you let it shift for itself.” 

“No one will eat the cat but my Memsahib,” said Rahah severely. 
‘“‘ When there is no food left, it will preserve her life for two or three 
days, and that is why I feed it with my own ration, sahib.” 

She departed with dignity, and the rest did not dare to laugh until 
she was out of hearing. Then Fitz took the lead in the conversation 
again, and talked away until Dr. Tighe appeared suddenly and haled 
him back to the hospital. Mabel was disappointed—bitterly disap- 
pointed. She had felt certain that he would perceive a change in her, 
even while she scouted the idea of allowing him to divine the cause 
of it, but he had not seemed to think of her at all. However, he 
imagined, no doubt, that he was consulting her wishes by ignoring 
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their compact altogether, and she consoled herself with thinking that 
things would be different to-morrow. But they were not. Day after 
day Fitz paid his afternoon visit to the courtyard, rattled away to 
Flora or Mrs. Hardy or herself, and seemed to desire nothing more. 
She was puzzled. Could it be that he had actually forgotten their 
agreement, perhaps as a result of some injury to his brain? But no; 
it was evident that his mind was as clear as ever. What was it, then? 
Had he determined, during those long hours in the hospital, to crush 
down and root out the love which had met with so poor a return? 
Had her change of feeling come too late? Or, worst of all, had he 
seen her character too clearly in that last interview—had she shown 
herself in such colours of hardness and ingratitude that he had now 
no desire to ask his question again? Mabel writhed under the 
thought. Her one consolation now was in the assurance that he had 
not perceived the change in her. She would die rather than let him 
know that her heart had warmed towards him as his had cooled 
towards her; and yet—such is the inconsistency of human nature— 
she felt it would kill her to go on in this way, and she did not wish to 
die just yet. Even when he was alone with her, there was nothing 
loverlike in his manner, and she felt bitterly that the tables were turned. 
It was she who now listened in vain for any softening in his voice, 
who longed to be allowed to do things for him, and could not, for 
very shame, offer her services. At first she was piqued by his 
behaviour, then hurt, at last made thoroughly miserable; but she 
flattered herself that she hid her trouble from the world, at least as 
well as Fitz had hitherto contrived to hide his. For this reason it 
was a blow to discover one day that Mrs. Hardy, who had been 
exclusively occupied with Georgia for some time, was now at leisure 
to think of other people’s affairs. She opened her attack without the 
slightest warning beforehand. 

“TI don’t like to see you looking so doleful, Miss North,” she 
said briskly, finding Mabel sitting idle, in a somewhat disconsolate 
attitude. 

“Why, do you think all our circumstances are so bright that I ought 
to be cheerful too?” asked Mabel, roused to defend herself. Mrs. 
Hardy looked at her critically. 

“Tt’s not circumstances that are wrong in your case; it’s yourself. 
You needn’t try to blind me. Think of poor Mrs. North. Do you 
ever see her looking doleful, or hear a murmur from her? No; 
because she persists in being cheerful for the child’s sake and ours. 
You have spirit enough, too, to be bright before other people, but 
when you are alone you drop the mask. Can you deny it?” 

“At least I don’t drop the mask until I think I’m alone.” The 
emphasis was marked. 

“Now don’t be angry with me fer having my eyes open. I only 
want to see you happy. Why, child, you needn’t be afraid to confide 
in me; I have lived a good deal longer than you, and seen about ten 
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times as much, You're not the first person that has done a foolish 
thing in a hasty moment, and been sorry for it afterwards.” 

**T—I don’t know what you mean,” stammered Mabel. 

“Why, dear me! what a pity it is to see two people going on at 
cross-purposes like this! Can’t you bring yourself to let him know 
you’re sorry? He’s a proud man, we all know that, but he won’t be 
proud to you. Why, he is suffering as much as you are, and the least 
word from you would bring him back.” 

“Tt never struck me that pride had anything to do with it,” said 
Mabel, surprised. 

“‘ That’s where a looker-on can see more than you do. Now, don’t 
you be proud either. 1 suppose he made too much of his authority 
over you, and you were angry and insisted on giving him back his 
ring———” 

“ His ring!” gasped Mabel. 

“Well, you are not wearing it, so I presume you gave it back. 
Now, just let me hint to him, in the very most delicate way in the 
world, of course, that you miss that ring from your finger, and trust 
me, it will be back there before another hour is over, and you and he 
both as happy as 3 

But, to Mrs. Hardy’s astonishment and indignation, Mabel burst 
into a wild peal of laughter. “Oh, you mean that?” she cried. 
“Why, that happened centuries ago. I had forgotten all about it!” 





CHAPTER XX 
THE FORCES OF NATURE 


BBs days dragged slowly by in the beleaguered fort. The enemy’s 

extraordinary dislike of coming to close quarters, and the con- 
sequent absence of direct attacks, tried the endurance of the garrison 
sorely. It showed, no doubt, that the tribes retained a wholesome 
remembrance of past hand-to-hand encounters, and were now actuated 
rather by a desire for loot than by any fanatical hatred of British rule ; 
but it showed also that their leaders believed they had abundance of 
time before them. Moreover, while Bahram Khan maintained the 
investment with a cynical contempt for the relieving force which did 
not appear, the numbers of the defenders were dwindling. The 
death-roll did not indeed increase by leaps and bounds, as would 
have been the case after a series of fierce assaults, but the relentless 
monotony of its daily growth was scarcely less terrible. Disease had 
obtained a firm foothold in the crowded courtyards and narrow 
passages, and the supply of medicines and disinfectants was as limited 
as that of food had proved to be. A sowar dropped here, a Sikh 
there, next two or three of the wretched Hindu refugees, then one of 
the wounded in the hospital, unable to resist the poisoned atmosphere 
of the place. The tiny patch of garden—once the despair of the 
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Club committee, because nothing but weeds would grow in it—which 
had been used as a cemetery, was soon over-full, and now silent 
burying-parties stole down nightly to the water-gate, and were ferried 
across the canal to conduct a hasty funeral on the opposite bank. 
Mabel and Flora will never forget the night they stood on the south 
rampart to see Captain Leyward’s body carried out. He had been 
desperately wounded when he took command of the escort in the 
Akrab Pass, after Dick was struck down, and although Dr. Tighe 
was hopeful at first, it was not long before the case took an unfavour- 
able turn. In order that the enemy should not discover these sallies 
of the garrison, the funeral rites were maimed indeed. ‘There was no 
question of a band or a firing-party, and as it was not allowable even 
to use a lantern, Mr. Hardy repeated portions of the Burial Service 
from memory. The grave, which had been hastily dug as soon as 
darkness came on, was made absolutely level with the surrounding 
sand as soon as it had been filled up. Its bearings were taken by 
compass in the hope of happier days to come, but no mark was placed 
over it, for to point out that a British officer lay there would have 
been to invite the desecration of the spot. The two girls watched the 
dark mass of figures melt into the blackness beyond the embankment, 
and strained their eyes in vain to catch a glimpse of the group round 
the grave. They could see and hear nothing until the sudden creaking 
of the ferry-wires announced that the burial-party was returning, and 
soon afterwards Colonel Graham came up to the rampart and ordered 
them down to bed. 

Mabel wondered very much what Georgia’s thoughts were at this 
time. She never alluded to the wild impulse which had led her to try 
and leave the fort, but she seemed to shrink into herself, and liked to 
be left alone with the baby for hours. When her friends came to 
speak to her, she displayed an impatience that surprised them, until 
at last, in a burst of contrition for the irritation she had shown, she 
explained that she was listening for Dick’s voice. She could hear it 
sometimes when the baby and she were alone together, but if there 
were other people in the room, their voices seemed to drown it. ‘ What 
did he say?” Mabel ventured to ask, awed by her sister-in-law’s tone of 
absolute conviction, and Georgia confessed, with some disappointment, 
that he had not said anything particular. It was as if they were just 
talking together as usual about things in general, and the conversa- 
tion would break off abruptly, as if she was waking out of a dream. 
Mabel was disappointed also. If Dick could really speak to his wife 
from the dead, surely he would communicate his wishes about the 
boy’s bringing-up, or some subject of similar importance; but this 
casual talk—what could it be but a delusion of Georgia’s troubled 
brain, which could not distinguish between dreams and realities ? 

In the meantime, the reconnaissance which Fitz had made in 
company with Sultan Jan was not entirely destitute of results. The 
news that a mine was in course of construction had alarmed Colonel 
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Graham more than he cared to show, although the most careful 
investigations possible in the circumstances went to prove that the 
tunnel had not at present reached the neighbourhood of the walls. 
Runcorn, who took the matter very much to heart, regarding it as a 
proof that he had not been sufficiently on the alert, obtained permis- 
sion to make a solitary reconnaissance on two successive nights, and 
managed on the second occasion to creep across the cleared space, 
and up to the very walls of General Keeling’s house. By dint of long 
and careful listening, with his ear to the ground, he satisfied himself 
that work was going on briskly, but that the tunnel was not yet nearly 
long enough to threaten the east curtain. After this, he held much 
consultation with Fitz, and the two formulated a desperate scheme. 
They proposed to creep into the enemy’s entrenchments, carrying with 
them a supply of explosives, and blow up the mine before it was 
carried any farther, destroying at the same time General Keeling’s 
house, in the compound of which was the entrance shown to Fitz. 
The Colonel vetoed the plan promptly, but its inventors were nat to 
be discouraged, and produced a fresh modification of it every day, 
until circumstances intervened with decisive effect to prevent its 
execution. 

On a certain night Mabel awoke with the impression that she was 
passing anew through the most disagreeable experience of her voyage 
out—a gale in the Bay of Biscay. She could feel the ship trembling 
—it had been rolling just now—the passengers were screaming, and 
the wind seemed to be howling on all sides at once. 

“A mast gone!” she said to herself, with a vague recollection of 
sea-stories read in youth, as she heard a fearful crash; ‘ but the wind 
howls just as if we were on land. I wonder whether I had better try 
to get on deck? Why !—but how can we be on land?” 

It was most confusing. She was awake now, and realised that the 
voyage had ended long ago, but it seemed impossible not to believe 
that she was still on board ship, for the floor was shaking when she 
stepped upon it, and the little square of grey darkness which marked 
the position of the window was wavering about just as a porthole 
would naturally do in rough weather. 

“Am I going mad?” Mabel demanded of herself, yielding to a 
sudden lurch, and sitting down unsteadily on the side of her bed. 
“ No, I am actually beginning to feel sea-sick—that must be real, at 
any rate. Why, it must be the mine!”—she sprang up, and threw 
on her dressing-gown and a cloak over it—‘and what about Georgie 
and the boy?” 

She tried to open her door, but the handle refused to act, and she 
was struggling with it frantically when she heard Mr. Hardy’s voice 
calling to her from outside. 

“Kick, please!” she cried through the keyhole. ‘TI can’t get it 


_ open.” 


A violent blow on the lower part of the door released the handle, at 
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the same time that it sent Mabel staggering back into the room. In 
the semi-darkness she could dimly discern the old clergyman support- 
ing himself by one of the pillars of the verandah, his white beard 
blown hither and thither by the wind. 

“Your sister and the baby!” he cried. “We must get them out. 
My wife has sent me to see that they are safe.” 

“What has happened?” gasped Mabel, as they made a dash side 
by side for Georgia’s verandah. 

“ Our roof has fallen in. My wife is partially buried, but she won’t 
let me do anything for her till Mrs. North is safe. What’s this?” 

A groan answered him, and the object over which he had stumbled 
proved to be Rahah, pinned to the ground by one of the beams from 
the verandah, which had struck her down and imprisoned her foot. 
Mr. Hardy and Mabel succeeded in releasing the foot, not, however, 
in response to any appeal on Rahah’s part, for she entreated them 
incessantly to go and save the doctor lady and the Baba Sahib. 

“We must carry her out on her bed,” panted Mabel, as they 
reached Georgia’s door, which had shut with a bang after Rahah had 
rushed out to see what was the matter. Mr. Hardy forced it open 
with an effort of which Mabel would not have believed him capable, 
and they found Georgia sitting up in bed, with the baby clasped in 
her arms. 

“Lie down again, Mrs. North, and hold the child tight,” said Mr. 
Hardy cheerily, and he and Mabel seized the bedstead, and succeeded 
in dragging it to the door. Here, however, it stuck fast, and in the 
darkness they could not see what was the matter. To add to the 
horror of this delay, the ominous shaking began again, and fragments 
of wood and tiles began to clatter down from the part of the verandah 
which remained standing. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” cried Mabel in an agony, as she pulled 
and pushed, and Mr. Hardy tugged and strained, without effect. “We 
must leave the bed, and help her to walk.” 

“No, no,” said a voice behind her, and she felt herself moved 
gently aside. ‘‘Take the boy and carry him into the middle of the 
yard, and we will manage this.” 

She obeyed unquestioningly, and saw Fitz strike a match, which 
shed a flickering light on the scene. Extinguishing the light carefully, 
he called to Mr. Hardy to pull the bedstead back and turn it slightly, 
thus bringing it through the doorway without difficulty. They carried 
it out to the spot where Mabel was standing, and Fitz raced back 
immediately into the room, to return with an umbrella and all the 
rugs he could lay hands upon. 

“Hold it over her head. We shall have torrents of rain in a minute 
or two!” he cried, as he went to the help of Mr. Hardy, who was 
trying to lift Rahah away from the dangerous spot where she lay. 

*‘ Are there mines all round us?” asked Mabel in bewilderment, as 
they returned, just escaping the fall of another portion of the roof. 
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“Mines! This is an earthquake!” he called back, starting again 
to the relief of Mrs. Hardy, of whose uncomfortable position her 
husband’s stammering and excited accents had only just made him 
aware. 

‘“‘ Where is the Baba Sahib ? ” cried a frantic voice, and Ismail Bakhsh 
crawled up, bruised and dishevelled ; “‘and what of my Memsahib?” 

“Safe, fool!” answered Rahah contemptuously, as she sat nursing 
her injured foot, “and no thanks to thee.” 

*‘Peace, woman! Did not the verandah roof descend upon me as 
I sat beneath it, and did I not lie there senseless until I came to my- 
self and fought my way out to help the Baba Sahib and his mother ?” 

“If you are able to move, Ismail Bakhsh, go and help the sahibs 
to dig out the Padri’s Mem,” said Georgia faintly, cutting short the 
squabble, and Ismail Bakhsh obeyed. Before very long the rescuers 
came back triumphant, in company with Anand Masih, who had 
refused to leave his mistress, even at her express command, and had 
succeeded before help came in removing a good deal of the weight 
that pressed upon her. 

“Well, my dear, all’s well that ends well,” said Mrs. Hardy, 
hobbling up and dropping stiffly on a rug beside Georgia. ‘ Hurt? 
Oh, nonsense!” in response to the anxious inquiries showered upon 
her; “bruised and knocked about a little, but that’s all, and we ought 
to be very thankful that it’s no worse. If those roofs hadn’t been 
jerry-built, probably none of us would have escaped with our lives, 
but the beams were not solid enough, as I have often said. And now 
the worst is over, so we had better make ourselves as comfortable as 
we can here for the rest of the night.” 

But this consoling view of things proved to be premature, for even 
as Mrs. Hardy spoke, there came another long-drawn, moaning gust 
of wind, and the ground trembled slightly, then rocked. 

“*Couldn’t we move to a safer place?” asked Mabel, for whom the 
sight of the shaking buildings round the little courtyard had an awful 
fascination. They seemed to her to be actually leaning towards her. 

*‘ There is no safer place inside the walls,” said Fitz quickly. 

“Will the wall over the canal stand this?” asked Mr. Hardy in a 
low voice of Fitz, who shook his head and raised his eyebrows, just 
as a stentorian voice rang out from the nearest tower. 

“Come down, you fools! Don’t you see that wall will go in a 
minute ?” 

“ That’s Woodworth calling down the Sikhs,” explained Fitz, with a 
smile that did him credit. ‘If a volcano opened at their very feet, 
they would stay where they were until they received orders to retire. 
How will it fall? ” he muttered to Mr. Hardy. 

“Tf it falls inwards, that will be the end of us,” was the calm reply 
of Mrs. Hardy, who had caught the words. 

‘“ Heaven is as near to Khemistan as to England,” said Mr. Hardy, 
laying his hand gently on Georgia’s shoulder. She had started up wildly. 
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“TI don’t mind for myself; it’s the boy!” she cried. ‘Oh, won’t 
some one save him? What will Dick do when he comes back and 
finds no one left ?” 

“‘T would take him, Mrs. North, indeed I would, if I thought there 
was a better chance anywhere else,” said Fitz, to whom her agonised 
eyes appealed ; “ but it would be much worse in the passages, or 
under any roof. We are safer here than in most places,” 

“May God have mercy upon us all!” said Mr. Hardy solemnly, 
as the ground began to rock so violently that they found it impossible 
to keep their feet. Half-kneeling, half-crouching, they waited. There 
was a moment of awful expectation, then a crash louder than any that 
had come before. To Mabel’s eyes, the dark line of wall visible above 
the roofs was slowly but surely descending upon them, and horror 
seemed to freeze her blood. Without knowing it, she seized Fitz’s 
hand, and clung to it desperately. It was a support to have any com- 
panionship at that dreadful moment, but she did not trouble to ask 
herself why she should suddenly feel safe, almost happy. And still the 
mass of wall hung poised above them for a long, long time—at least, so 
it seemed, for no appreciable interval can in reality have elapsed ; but 
at the same moment that it struck Mabel that the line against the sky 
was becoming lower instead of higher, some one called out: “It’s 
falling the other way!” There was a sound which could only be 
likened to the simultaneous discharge of a whole battery of 81-ton guns, 
a shock which threw them all down, and immediately the air was thick 
with dust and pieces of brick and stone. When it had cleared a little 
they rubbed their eyes. The line of wall was gone. 

Before any one could utter a word, down came the rain in torrents, 
and the baby relieved the strain of the situation by expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the very top of his voice. Every one else was at 
once conscious of a sense of guilt, and Ismail Bakhsh and Fitz, jump- 
ing up, set to work to contrive a shelter for his royal highness. Before 
very long, he and his mother were packed away underneath the bed, 
with all the rugs and umbrellas that could be found arranged over, 
under, or around them; and when he had permitted himself to be 
comforted, the rest felt easier in their minds. Uncertain whether any 
further shocks were likely to occur, they durst not return to their 
rooms ; but the matting which had been hung along the front of the 
verandah was supported on sticks to form a sort of tent, and under 
this they sat, wishing for the day. Fitz hurried away. when he had 
helped to erect the tent, saying that he might be needed elsewhere, 
and Mabel was left to wonder whether his arm had really been round 
her when the wall fell. He had sheltered her afterwards from the 
flying fragments, that she knew, but her mind was not quite clear as to 
what had happened first. 


Fortunately for the dwellers in the inner court, they did not in the 
least realise the extent of the damage caused by the earthquake, alarm- 
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ing though their own experiences had been. The whole south front 
of the fort now lay open to the enemy, for both lines of defence had 
simultaneously disappeared. Not only had the wall given way, tearing 
down with it half of the south-western tower, which had been deeply 
undermined by the flood at the beginning of the siege, but in its fall 
it had completely choked the canal for some distance. The other 
walls and towers, the bases of which were sound, had resisted the 
shocks wonderfully, but the temporary defences built up of stones and 
sand-bags, as also the shelters erected as a protection against cross- 
firing, were absolutely wrecked. A portion of the materials used had 
fallen inside the fort, but the greater part was scattered about on the 
cleared space round. ‘This was the situation at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

“Tf the enemy only knew the state we are in!” said Colonel 
Graham, when the extent of the disaster had been roughly estimated. 

“T rather hope their own troubles are giving them enough to do, 
sir,” said Beltring. ‘I am certain I heard an explosion in their lines 
just before our wall fell, and there were screams enough for anything.” 

“Let us hope they are too busy to attend to us, then. What is it, 
Runcorn? I see you have something to propose.” 

“May I suggest, sir, that we should set to work at once to clear 
out the canal, even before repairing the walls? If the flow continues 
to be checked, we shall soon have a marsh all round us, and yet 
there will be no way of getting water but by digging.” 

The Colonel looked doubtful. ‘‘ But surely it is impossible to move 
all that mass of rubbish with the means we have?” 

“Yes, sir; we can’t hope to restore the whole channel. But I 
think we could clear a passage just wide enough to keep the water 
running, and perhaps to check the enemy’s rush for a moment.” 

*Tt’s worth thinking of. But while the canal is being cleared out 
we must build a breastwork behind it, or there will be no cover against 
a fire from the opposite bank ; and we must restore our traverses and 
sangars on the other walls and the towers. Every man in the fort 
must set to work, for we can only count on two hours or so more of 
darkness. See that the men are summoned by word of mouth, 
Woodworth. We don’t want to force the fact of our wakefulness on 
the enemy.” 

In a very few minutes the fort and its surroundings were a scene 
of intense activity. In the cleared space men were collecting the 
stones and sand-bags dashed from the parapets, and sending them up 
again by means of ropes, while beyond them was a circle of scouts, 
lying flat on the ground, and trying hard to pierce the darkness and 
the pouring rain in the direction of the enemy. At the back of the 
fort Runcorn, with a number of volunteers and a large fatigue party, 
was levering away huge masses of mud-brick, and digging through 
heaps of broken rubbish, while behind him Colonel Graham was 
superintending the construction of the work which was to replace the 
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vanished rampart. There was no attempt to build anything at all 
answering to the curtain which had been destroyed, for weeks of 
labour would be needed to clear the canal of the rubbish that choked 
it up; but such stones and bricks as could be found were piled 
together, and backed by heaps of earth, and then the work ceased 
perforce for want of material. There was no time to burrow into the 
muddy chaos for suitable fragments, and the remaining masses of 
brickwork were too large to be moved with the means at hand. But 
the pause was only a short one. All the empty boxes in the fort were 
requisitioned, filled with earth, and built into the wall, but still more 
were needed. Officers rushed to their quarters, hurled their possessions 
on the floor, and reappeared with portmanteaus and uniform-cases. 
Fitz brought the tin boxes that had held the documents of which 
he was guardian, and the refugees were forced to disgorge the gaily 
painted wooden chests some of them had succeeded in bringing in 
with them. Before very long the excitement penetrated to the Mem- 
sahibs’ courtyard. 

“‘ Georgie, let us give them our boxes!” cried Mabel. 

“ Yes, anything !” returned Georgia, sitting up with flushed cheeks. 
“ Turn all the things out, Mab. Oh, I wish I could come and help!” 

“Give them that plate-box, Anand Masih,” said Mrs. Hardy to the 
faithful bearer, who was sitting stolidly upon the piece of property 
in question, which was his own particular charge. He obeyed with a 
heart-rending sigh, tying up the silver carefully in a blanket before he 
surrendered the box. 

“Georgie, they want more!” cried Mabel, flying back into the 
court. ‘ They are filling greatcoats with earth and tying them up by 
the sleeves. What can we give them ?—pillow-cases ?—mattresses ? ” 

“ Skirts,” said Georgia, with the ardour of a sudden discovery. 
“They would make beautiful sand-bags if they were sewn up at 
the hem.” 

“Oh, my poor tailor-mades!” groaned Mabel; “but for my 
country’s sake—” and she dashed into her own room, and reappeared 
with two or three tweed skirts and a supply of needles and thread. 

“Oh, really, Miss. North, I haven’t asked for this sacrifice,” said 
Colonel Graham, unable to restrain a smile when he found himself 
solemnly presented with the results of her handiwork. 

“No? but it’s made now, and Flora will bring you some of hers in 
a minute. She hasn’t quite finished sewing them up. Oh, do use 
them quickly, please, or I shall repent, and lose the credit of the self- 
denial after all.” 

“The shape is a little unusual,” said Colonel Graham, considering 
the skirts gravely, “ but we can certainly use the—the contribution for 
strengthening the breastwork. You ladies deserve well of your country, 
I am sure.” 

“The women of Carthage are quite outdone,” said Mr. Burgrave, 
who was standing by; but at the sound of his voice Mabel fled back 
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into the court. Her own feelings during the past few days had taught 
her to understand something of the pain she had inflicted on him, 
and she could not face his eyes. 

‘*‘ All the scattered material collected and brought in, sir,” reported 
Haycraft, who had been in command of the party at work on the 
cleared space, “and I have recalled the scouts. It’s a queer thing, 
but the enemy have had a mounted man patrolling between their lines 
and ours the whole time. It was too dark to see him, but I heard 
him distinctly. He was riding round the fort, or rather round three 
sides of it, from one point on the canal to the other.” 

“That encourages one to hope that they have suffered no less than 
ourselves,” said the Colonel. ‘ Very likely, if we only knew it, they 
are in deadly fear of an attack from us; but I couldn’t venture to 
leave our rear exposed while we made a sortie.” 

“The water runs, sir,” said Runcorn, coming up, “and with a few 
poles and some canvas I could make a shelter for the water-carriers 
at a point where it’s fairly easy to get down to the edge.” 

“Take them, by all means. What about the south-west tower?” 

“‘T have tested it in every way I can, sir, and I think what’s left of 
it will stand all right, but there’s no hope of patching it up at 
present.” 

“T foresee that this breastwork will be the burden of our lives,” 
said Colonel Graham to the Commissioner, as Runcorn departed. 
“We shall have to keep the guard there always under arms, and 
extra sentries in the tower ruins, for the enemy could take it with a 
rush at any moment, even if it didn’t topple down under their 
weight.” 

“Yes, it strikes one that there is a certain lack of privacy about 
the new arrangement as compared with the old,” said Mr. Burgrave. 
“It is like finding the public suddenly in possession of one’s back- 
garden.” 

“T should very much like to know what damage the enemy have 
sustained. Do you care to come with me to the gateway? It ought 
soon to be light enough to see.” 

An exclamation broke from both men as the dawn revealed to them 
the outlines of the enemy’s position. Half-way across the cleared 
space extended a curious fissure, and when this was traced back, it 
lost itself in a heap of ruins to the right of General Keeling’s house. 
The house itself still stood, although the stone sangars on its roof were 
destroyed, but the loopholed buildings which had faced it were gone. 

“The mine!” was the cry that leaped to the lips of both Colonel 
Graham and Mr. Burgrave, and the former added, ‘It must have 
exploded prematurely when Beltring heard the noise, but in the crash 
of our own wall the rest of us did not notice it.” 

“This explains the enemy’s anxiety to keep us at a distance,” said 
the Commissioner. ‘ But why employ a mounted patrol, and only 
one man?” 
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“It was simply to give an impression of watchfulness, I suppose. 
Can you suggest any other explanation, Ressaldar ? ” and the Colonel 
turned to Badullah Khan, who stood beside them. 

“That was no enemy, Sahib. It was Sinjaj Kilin Sahib Bahadar.” 

* Nonsense!” cried Mr. Burgrave. The native officer drew him- 
self up. 

“We who knew Kilin Sahib can judge better than the Kumpsioner 
Sahib what he would do. When we have heard him riding all night 
between us and the enemy, preventing them from attacking us, are we to 
doubt the witness of our own ears—nay, our eyes, since certain of the 
sowars swear that they beheld him?” 

“TI beg your pardon, Ressaldar,” said the Commissioner, with 
marked politeness. “I suppose it will now be an article of faith all 
along the frontier that General Keeling saved Alibad last night ?” 

‘Without doubt, sahib. Is it not the truth?” 

*‘T must say I wish my faith was as robust as the regiment’s !” said 
the Commissioner with a smile, as they turned to descend the steps. 

“A white flag, sir!” reported Winlock, who was on guard at the 
gateway, when they reached the ground. 

“ Who is carrying it?” 

‘A Hindu with two servants. The sowars say that it’s Bahram 
Khan’s diwan, Narayan Sing.” 

* Let him come within speaking distance—no farther.” 

“Perhaps I ought to say, sir, if you are thinking that he wants to 
see what state we are in, that they have found that out already. A 
scout on a swift camel rode along the south bank of the canal a few 
minutes ago. He was near enough to see what we were doing, but he 
came and went like the wind, before the men could take up their 
carbines. Since he was gone so quickly, I did not call you.” 

“‘T wish we could have caught him, but we can’t expect to keep them 
from discovering our plight. But certainly we won’t have them spying 
about under the walls. Let the Sikhs have their rifles ready, in case of 
treachery.” 

Before inviting Mr. Burgrave to return with him to the turret, 
Colonel Graham went the round of the defences, to make sure that the 
sentries were all on the alert. He had in his mind more than one 
occasion on which the tribes had advanced to the attack under cover 
of a parley, and with the rear of the fort in its present condition he 
could not neglect any precautions. The heaps of rubbish on the 
opposite bank of the narrow channel which Runcorn had cleared for 
the water were a cause for constant anxiety, since a small force of 
resolute men posted behind them might render the new breastwork 
untenable, but nothing could be done to them at present. 

“‘T would give ten years of my life for a forty eight hours’ armistice ! ” 
said the Colonel to Mr. Burgrave, as they mounted the steps to the 
loophole of the turret, below which the Hindu was waiting, his two 
attendants having paused at a respectful distance. 
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“What message do you bring?” asked Colonel Graham, after the 
usual salutations had been exchanged. 

“This unworthy one brings to your lordship the words of Syad 
Bahram Khan, Sword-of-the-Faith : -‘ Who can stand against the will 
of Allah? This night His hand has been heavy upon my army, even 
as upon that of the Sahibs, and many men are killed, and many also 
buried while yet alive under the ruins of their quarters. Let there 
then be peace between us for three days. We will continue to hold 
our lines from the bridge to the godowns, but we will not cross the 
canal, nor come out upon the open space, and I would have the 
Sahibs swear also that they will keep to their fort and the other bank 
of the canal, and not cross it on either side to attack us. Then shall 
the dead be buried and the injured cared for, and both sides may 
also repair their damaged defences, but it is forbidden to raise any 
new ones. What is the answer of the Colonel Sahib?’ ” 

“‘Can’t be much doubt, can there?” said Colonel Graham to the 
Commissioner. 

“T suppose not. But how coolly they talk of wasting three days! 
It seems as if they thought they had a lifetime before them to spend 
on this siege.” 

“Well, so much the better for us—on this occasion, at any rate. 
When is the armistice to begin?” he asked of Narayan Sing; ‘now, 
or to-morrow morning ?” 

“At daybreak to-morrow, sahib,” was the answer, after a moment’s 
consideration. 

“So be it,” said Colonel Graham. “Then they have something 
on hand!” he added to Mr. Burgrave. “If Bahram Khan were all 
anxiety for his wounded, as he would like us to think, of course he 
would want the armistice to begin at once. But he knows we shan’t 
fire at his men if they begin digging out the poor wretches now, and 
he would like three clear days for some plot of his own. What 
can it be?” 

“Perhaps he merely hopes to catch us off our guard to-day,” 
suggested the Commissioner. 

‘“‘ But if that’s his game, no scruples of conscience would have kept 
him from making use of the armistice for the purpose. No, he’s up 
to something, and I should very much like to know what it is. I shall 
post a lookout at the top of the north-west tower with the best 
field-glass we have, to keep an eye on all that goes on in their 
camp.” 

The Colonel’s prevision was justified early the next morning, when 
the lookout announced that a small body of fully armed men, all 
mounted, among whom he believed he could distinguish Bahram Khan 
himself, had left the town and were proceeding towards the north-east, 
apparently in the direction of Nalapur. 

“‘T am very much afraid that bodes ill to poor old Ashraf Ali,” said 
the Colonel. ‘I only wish we could warn him.” 
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“ After all, sir,” said Haycraft, to whom he had spoken, “ Bahram 
Khan may only be off to see how the blockade of Rahmat-Ullah is 
going on. It’s evident he thinks we’re stuck pretty fast here, for 
really, if we had the proper number of horses, and anywhere to go to, 
we might take advantage of the armistice to disappear, they have left 
so few men in their lines,” 

“T prefer the shelter of even our tumble-down walls to being 
surrounded in the desert,” said the Colonel shortly. “And now to 
work!” 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS FROM THE NORTH 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” “LETTERS FROM 
MAJORCA,” ETC., ETC. 


ARE AMICE,—The remarkable scenery of this end of the 
C Gudbrandsdal, this valley of the Rauma we had been travelling 

through with so much wonder and delight, seemed to culminate 
at Stueflaaten. That romantic little river, the Rauma, ran its wild 
course, here and there taking a leap and falling in a most picturesque 
cataract. The rush of the sparkling stream, transparent and 
frothing, added to the enchantment of the scenery, undoubtedly some 
of the most striking in the whole of Norway. In the bed of the 
precipice lay great boulders of rock, around which the water splashed 
and swirled with angry murmurs. Up the steep sides and all down 
the banks a wealth of ferns and bracken and small weeping birches 
gave out all their charm and on the hottest day looked delicious, 
cool, and refreshing. Great mountains forming the walls of the 
valley towered towards the blue sky, cutting it with sharp clear 
outlines. 

At Stueflaaten the valley widened. The mountains fell away in 
immense masses, leaving a large amount of plain overrun by small 
trees, and apparently little cultivated. 

A long-upward climb had brought us to the old familiar station. 
Familiar indeed, and loved for the sake of past association. Some 
years had elapsed since we last saw it, but every point, every stone 
and turning, was well remembered. 

There was the original station, a long low building, with its small 
rooms that were little better than cubicles; and there was the new 
station, enlarged and altered since our previous visit, towering above 
the parent building: an imposing wooden structure. The place was 
quiet and seemed deserted, but we presently found it was only the 
calm heralding a storm: a very mild storm it is true. 

As our little horses drew up at the doorway of the larger building, a 
tall, substantial woman ran lightly—considering her height and weight 
—down the steps to meet us. Here, apparently, we were still to find 
ourselves far from the madding crowd, in undivided possession of the 
whole place. 

Were we! 

‘“‘ The station has been enlarged since I was here last,” I remarked, 
as a hint that I might claim the privileges of an old habitué. 
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‘Tt may be so,” returned the woman. “I am only here since last 
year. All was then as now.” 

“ At any rate, you have evidently plenty of room for us,” said L., 
taking up the word, as the French say. We shall have the place to 
ourselves and be lodged like princes. Shall I tell her we are kings?” 
he asked, looking at me with all his laughter in his eyes. ‘“ It made 
a great impression on Elspeth’s ‘good woman.’ Really, I half regret 
Lesjevaerk.” 

But before I could reply, the woman was speaking. 








IN THE ROMSDAL. 


“« Have the place to yourselves, and lodge like princes?” she cried. 
“ Well, sirs, come and see.” 

We left our carrioles and followed her into the house. The hall was 
large, the staircase wide, the rooms were spacious. But once within 
we saw signs of a general occupation. Papers were scattered about; 
here the end of a fishing-rod, there a net evidently not in use to-day ; 
on one chair an open book turned face downwards, on another a lady’s 
shawl: every chair in some way appropriated. 

“‘ Hints to Intruders,” laughed L. ‘One might write a book upon 
that title. Then we are not alone in the place,” turning to the 
woman, “and cannot be lodged like princes ? ” 

“ Come and see,” said the woman again. 
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“ Quite epigrammatic,” laughed L. 

Again we followed, this time upstairs. The landing, wide and airy, 
opened to balconies; various doors no doubt gave access to palatial 
bedrooms. 

“This will do,” said L. ‘“ Now show us our lordly chambers.” 

The woman spoke excellent English, but was very different from 
Elspeth, or even Elspeth’s “good woman.” She was fairly young and 
good-looking, and apparently indifferent as to whether travellers were 
pleased or not. Her object was to get through the day’s work with as 
little trouble to herself as possible. 








IN THE ROMSDAL. 


In answer to L.’s magnificent request, she opened a door near 
which we happened to be standing: opened it and threw it wide. It 
was about four feet square, and the window looked upon nothing. In 
fact it was little more than a cupboard. 

“ And you have the effrontery to show me this,” laughed L. ‘“ How 
do you think I am even to get inside, much less occupy it?” 

The woman looked steadily at him, then at the room, and evidently 
made a hasty mental calculation. 

“‘ Certainly out of all proportion, unless you can take to pieces like 
a fishing-rod,” was her reply. But what am I to do, sir? It is all I 
have; this and another room upstairs exactly like it. That might do 
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for you,” she deliberated, turning her measuring eye upon me, “ even 
if you do not take to pieces like < fishing-rod.” 

“The rooms will not do for either of us,” said L. decisively. 
** They are no better than box closets. Whose room is that?” point- 
ing to one opposite to us, of which the door was half open: evidently 
a large room. 

* A fisherman’s.” 

“ And that one?” pointing to another. 

“A fisherwoman’s. The ladies fish here as well as the gentlemen. 
They go out in the morning and come back in the evening to supper— 
and oh, how hungry they are, and what an amount they eat. Quite a 
small army. The master of the station declares he is losing by them, 
and I quite believe it.” 

“‘ But are they here in such numbers ?” asked L. 

** Quite a small army, I tell you, sir. And the worst of it is, the 
master at least thought they would bring in a good deal of fish every 
day, but they bring in hardly any.” 

“Bad sportsmen—and women,” said L. ‘Or perhaps as the ladies 
and the men fish together, they waste their time in flirting.” 

“That’s it, sir,” returned the woman sharply. “We all say so. 
The ladies are fishing after the men, and the men are led by the 
nose, Already we have two engaged couples in the house—four in 
all, you understand. The master says next year he shall put in the 
advertisements: ‘ Excellent fishing, both human and pisca—piscat—I 
forget the expression.” 

*« Piscatorial,” suggested L. 

“ The very word, sir. I tell him it would be much wiser to say 
‘Matrimonial Bureau’ straight out; people would understand it 
better. But he says that would be too plain-spoken. People like 
such delicate matters wrapped up in tissue-paper. I reply that all 
delicacy is dead and buried. Designing creatures, those young ladies, 
when they get abroad to such places as these. I know them well.” 

“ But this is all beside the question,” said L., who felt no particular 
interest in these feminine fishers of men. ‘The important point is, 
what are we to do? Is the old house equally full of industrious 
fishers ?” ; 

“It is quite empty at present, but we shall very likely have forty 
people to-night by the coaches.” 

“This is serious with a vengeance,” said L. “I think, we had 
better go on to the next station, and not stay here at all. There 
we should be quite alone.” 

But for the sake of auld lang syne I was anxious to remain if 
possible at Stueflaaten. 

‘Come and look at the old house and see how it will do,” said the 
woman, who had turned obliging as well as communicative ; and again 
we followed in her footsteps as she led the way from the new station 
to the old. 
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It was an old-fashioned picturesque building, but the rooms were 
very small and opened into each other. An occupant on either side 
would be intolerable. 

“ Still, they are not absolute box cupboards,” said L. ‘ You must 
promise to give us these four rooms, and we will occupy the inner 
rooms whilst the outer remain empty. By that arrangement we may 
just manage to exist through the night.” 

The woman shook her head doubtfully. 

*‘ And the forty people we are expecting ?” she asked. ‘“ We cannot 
turn them into a barn.” 

“They will not come,” replied L. decidedly. “We are both 
infallible ; and besides that I have the gift of second-sight. Not more 
than four people will arrive.” 

Again the woman shook her head. ‘Did you meet many on the 
road, sir?” 

“Not one. We had the whole way to ourselves.” 

“That is singular; but after all, most of them come from the other 
side. However, if only four people arrive, you shall have these rooms. 
Two I will put into what you call the box cupboards, and I can manage 
cupboards for the other two. But, sir, you are very particular. Three 
parts of the people who come here, if I lodged them in a barn they 
would be quite satisfied.” 

“On the principle that water finds its own level,” laughed L. “I 
would rather sleep in a decent chamber, and leave the barns to the 
owls.” 

“And now, sirs,” said the woman, “if you take a walk through the 
valley, it will give you an appetite for supper. I will take care that 
the hungry fishers leave you something to eat.” 

So having at last established ourselves, we followed her advice, which 
happened to agree with our inclination. 

We had climbed upwards to Stueflaaten, and now walked downwards 
into the Romsdal. Nothing could well exceed the grandeur of the 
scene. The valley narrowed again; the boundary walls, high, wild 
and majestic, seemed to close in against our progress. The com- 
paratively new road was formed of nunierous windings blasted out of 
the rock ; and this Bjérneklev, or Bear’s ravine, as it is called, formed 
the actual boundary between the Gudbrandsdal and the Romsdal. 

Near here the Ulvaa fell into the Rauma, and the latter, with greater 
volume, went on its course in a series of picturesque cascades. The 
whole way was solitary and desolate in the extreme, and now that the 
gloaming was beginning to fall a sense of mystery surrounded us like 
an atmosphere. 

We thought of St. Olaf and his flight from the petty chiefs; of his 
passage through this very valley, when roads were unknown, and he 
must have toiled through mountain passes and over mountain tops. 
Then our thoughts flew off to the cathedral that is dedicated to him: 
a cathedral full of beauty, mystery and age—if the barbaric restorers 
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have not destroyed it all. L. had never yet seen it; never found 
himself within the charmed Arctic Circle. Like Miss Erichsen, he had 
leanings that way: though unlike her his ambition went no farther than 
the North Cape. 

“We must go there,” he said. “If not this year, then next. I 
have always had a great desire to see Trondhjem, which somehow is 
associated in my mind with a strong feeling of romance. Doesn’t 
Hans Andersen bring it into some of his wild, weird fairy tales? 
They lay hold of the imagination, those tales, and remain there for 
ever. Yes, we will go up next year: learn the Cathedral by heart, 
visit the Lapps, shoot reindeer where never man shot before; and 
finally gaze upon the midnight sun from the North Cape.” 

Not a bad programme. “ But our winter in Stockholm?” I asked. 
“ And Miss Kantlow? And the possibilities of development? How 
about all that ?” 

L. looked grave. The deep, intense feeling of the valley and the 
gloaming hour seemed to affect him and passed over his features like 
the shadow of a cloud. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “My second-sight is all at fault, 
and, like Elspeth, my dreams tell me little. Can it be that all will 
come to nothing, and I am destined never to see her again? Yet she 
was a lovable, adorable creature, and apparently as gifted as she was 
beautiful. I cannot renounce her. Coie que cotite, we must spend 
next winter in Stockholm.” 

“ By that time you may have a rival,” I maliciously suggested. 

He set his teeth. ‘‘ Do you want to drive me mad?” he cried. “I 
would fight my rival to the death. Tilt a lance with him in a tourna- 
ment; and like Ivanhoe the eyes of the fair Rebecca should give me 
courage and bring me fortune. But I fear no rival; need fear none; 
so far intuition serves me.” 

“T-was but jesting,” I returned, seeing him in such deadly earnest. 
“Truth to say, something tells me also Miss Kantlow will not dispose 
of her hand and heart until next winter has come and gone.” 

L. looked upwards in a sort of dream, and whether the sky vouch- 
safed him a vision of the future, certain it was that a half-glorified 
expression, excess of rapture, passed into his face and rested there a 
moment. Then it evaporated, and possibly the vision with it; but a 
light remained in the eyes, and his step hardly touched the ground, and 
altogether he seemed in paradise. Whether a fool’s paradise or the 
Eden of the blest, time alone could prove. 

“How silent and solitary the valley is!” he said presently, as we 
were struggling through the zigzags of the Bear’s ravine towards 
Stueflaaten, the supper table, and the hungry fishermen and fisher- 
women. ‘We hear nothing but the murmur of the river, and for 
people we have trees, and for ghosts yonder gloomy depths. They 
might very well lurk there. Where are the coaches that were to bring 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves of our rest and repose ? ” 
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Echo answered “ Where?” for when we reached our quarters we 
found as yet no claimants for the rooms. Four travellers had arrived, 
it is true, but two modest stolkjaerres had brought them. These were 
they whom L. had seen in his vision. Of coaches heavy laden or not 
laden at all there was no sign. 

“ And there will be no sign,” said L. “It was borne in upon me 
as we walked from the new house to the old. Besides that, we are 
infallible. You know for a fact that whatever we do turns out to be 
the very thing we ought to have done. If we have half-a-dozen choices 
before us, we are certain to take the right one. It is remarkable, but 
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true. The lady at Skei objected to the word infallible, but for my 
part, I think it a very good one.” 

What L. stated was really no exaggeration. Up to the present 
moment we had made no mistake, formed no wrong plan, taken no 
wrong turning. A kindly invisible hand might have guided us 
throughout our wanderings. 

But though no coaches were to be seen, some of the indefatigable 
fishermen had come in, and others were straggling back in ones and 
twos: the latter generally representing both the spear and spindle side 
of the house. 

“‘ Never three, you observe,” laughed L. “In these circumstances, 
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the third would distinctly come under the head of ‘no company.’ I 
wonder if we shall discover the engaged couples ?” 

We went upstairs, and made ready for supper, feeling splendidly 
isolated in our four rooms; then, in the calm twilight, went down 
again and sat on a bench outside the general sitting-room. 

Now it is an uncomfortable fact that some of these fisher men and 
women spending their summers at these stations, occasionally work 
themselves up into the error of imagining that they are monarchs 
of all they survey. Fresh arrivals are so many intrusions upon their 
domains, and they pointedly resent them. ‘This is not by any means 
universally the case: it is so sometimes. 

To-night, as we sat there quietly waiting, two of the said fishermen 
were seen advancing from the new house towards the old. The one 
had a shock head of red hair, very much like the one we had seen 
that past night on arriving at Forde; the other was got up with as 
much exquisite care as if he had been about to enter a drawing-room 
in Vanity Fair. Before they reached us, L. had left his bench and 
stood in the doorway examining the bearings of the sitting-room, with 
its large old-fashioned fireplace in the corner. The two men came up, 
resented L.’s close proximity, stared as though he had been a Druidical 
stone on Salisbury Plain, and the last one to enter slammed the door 
behind him. It was not closed gently; it was slammed. Now, no 
well-bred person slams a door; he closes it quietly, does everything 
quietly, even to modulating his voice. In short, he is true and gentle 
in all his ways. 

* Distinctly rude,” said L., smiling ; ‘“‘ we must gives these barbaric 
people a little lesson in manners.” 

Opening the door, he went in, took a chair, sat himself down in 
front of the wood fire that blazed and crackled cheerfully in the quaint 
chimney corner, and lighted a cigarette. As the others were smoking, 
it was unnecessary to say with your leave or by your leave. The two 
men glared at L., but there was a quiet something about him which 
forbade any further approach. This went on for some two or three 
minutes, when the one said to the other in a very audible murmur: 
“Intolerable.” And the other said to the one: “ Insufferable.” And 
both said to each other: “Supper?” and they rose up, the exquisite 
dandy and the shock-headed hero, and shaking the dust from their 
feet, left the room in a sauntering procession of two. 

L. immediately rejoined me on the bench. 

“As good as a play,” he laughed. “ The airs and graces some 
people give themselves when they are off English soil are amusing. But 
if supper is ready for the Philistines, it must be ready for us also. 
Let us go, lest peradventure we find nothing but a Barmecide feast for 
our portion.” 

At that moment the supper bell rang out sharp and shrill upon the 
evening air, and the sound seemed to travel across the plain and lose 
itself in the mountains. We quietly strolled towards the new house, 
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and found the hungry sportsmen—and women—crowding into the 
dining-room. 

There were two long tables, and the “ house-party,” if they may be so 
called, occupied one of them. They were about twelve or fifteen 
in number, and as there were four or five vacant places, the woman 
who had received us and seemed to superintend, allotted us two of 
the empty chairs. The four new arrivals she placed at the other table, 
and we should infinitely have preferred two quiet places at the deserted 
end of that table, but accepted what was given us. 

Here we were evidently intruders; it was the sitting-room atmos- 
phere over again. As it happened, in the very next chair to mine sat 
the exquisite dandy, and he was at some pains and great personal 
discomfort to turn his back upon us and sit almost sideways, like a 
crab. Once he turned to the ordinary attitude, and L. attempted to 
hold out the olive branch. 

“Have you found good sport this summer?” he asked—for we 
really wished to know, having friends in other parts of Norway whose 
letters were one long string of lamentation and grief. Our exquisite 
looked at his opposite neighbour—a young lady: possibly one of the 
recently appropriated—then superciliously at us; then drawled out 
affectedly: ‘That ith a matter of opinion,” and returned to his crab-like 
attitude. 

L. made no further effort. 

We were taking tea with our supper, and presently wished for a 
second cup. But the teapot remained with the lady opposite, who 
seemed determined not to let it pass out of her possession. At 
length we ventured to ask if she would so far favour us as to pass 
the teapot to our side. She looked at her opposite neighbour—our 
exquisite dandy—and the look said as plainly as possible: ‘“ Was 
anything so unreasonable ever seen or heard?” But perceiving that 
I waited in spite of opposition, she placed the tip of one finger 
on the spout, and the tip of another on the handle, and pushed 
the teapot three inches towards me. By half rising and making 
a long arm, the prize was secured; and having helped ourselves, it 
was politely returned to the lady, who, however, disdained to have 
anything more to do with it. The teapot, it must be explained, was 
quite a family affair, for the good of the general public. 

To-night we had no multebaer-and-creaam. The supper was ex- 
cellent, but substantial ; and when our part was over we were glad to 
leave the bears to their growling. 

In the evening light we took a long walk up the valley. Darkness 
was falling, the stars were coming out, large, brilliant, and beautiful ; 
the mountains looked dark and impenetrable ; again an atmosphere of 
silence and mystery surrounded us. We heard the owls calling to 
each other, but no other sound disturbed the solemnity of the night. 

“Now for the ghost of St. Olaf,” said L., as we found ourselves 
opposite to Einabu. ‘On such a night he really might appear and 
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tell us of the days gone by: the old days of the Vikings; all that 
ancient lore, all that spirit of adventure, that to me is more interesting 
than a romance.” 

But search the darkness as we would, neither St. Olaf nor any other 
ghost favoured us with an interview. The cry of an owl startled the 
air as we watched and listened, and that was all. 

When we returned to the station, the bears had done growling and 
feeding, and had disappeared to their several dormitories: and we, to 
our joy, had the old house entirely to ourselves. Where the waiting- 
woman had stowed the four travellers was her own secret. 

We left early the next morning; a fresh, clear morning without a 
cloud in the sky. No one was stirring; the bears were still in their 
dens, dreaming, perhaps, of breakfast to come, fishing and flirting. 
Our own breakfast was taken in peace and quietness, all the room to 
ourselves, with the exception of the two handmaidens in costume and 
our waiting-woman, who had not yet recovered from her astonishment 
at the absence of the forty thieves. 

“It is wonderful they should have dropped so suddenly,” she said, 
as she placed the teapot on the table: a small one this time, not the 
family affair of last night. “I think, sir, you must have had 
something to do with it with your prophesyings and your infallibility. 
There are such people in the world, I have heard ; one here and there. 
Perhaps you can tell me if we shall have forty travellers to-night.” 

“T ‘know nothing about it, and have an idea that we never see 
visions of things that do not more or less concern us,” said L. ‘“ Now 
as we shall spend to-night at Molde, all being well, it is clear that 
we cannot be affected by anything happening at Stueflaaten. I only 
hope we may find ourselves as comfortably lodged as we were last 
night.” 

“Oh, at Molde, sir, you are once more in the fashionable world, 
with a large modern hotel at your disposal. This is still Gamle 
Norge; there you might be in the centre of Europe.” 

A slight exaggeration this, as we discovered. 

We started as soon as breakfast was over, whilst the morning was 
still young and fresh, the shadows were long, and so began our 
progress through the Romsdal, one of the most famous drives of 
this famous country. Last night we had walked a certain distance in 
the gloaming ; had talked of ghosts, listened to the ghostly owls, and 
tried to conjure up a vision of St. Olaf. This morning all sense of the 
mysterious and the supernatural was lost: broad daylight, fresh air, 
magnificent scenery—these influences are too healthy for the harbour- 
ing of superstition. Full sunshine dispels all thoughts of ghostland, 
which evaporate under its charm like the mists of early morning. 

It is indeed a wonderful valley, this Romsdal, and has been com- 
pared to the Yosemite of the Sierra Nevada of California. The 
mountains are often perpendicular; huge rocks of gneiss, jagged and 
peaked at their summits, like the Lofoten Mountains of the North 
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beyond the Arctic Circle, and the Dolomites, from which you may 
look down into Italy, fair country of the South. 

To our left the Rauma ran its course in a deep defile, its waters 
swelled by various tributaries. On reaching and crossing a narrow 
footbridge spanning the chasm, we found ourselves in full view of the 
Slettafos—a deep cataract, with a considerable volume of water 
tumbling amidst overhanging rocks and boulders, here and there 
worn into great holes or caldrons. The water fell with a tremendous 
roar, then rushed angrily onwards through its narrow channel. Every- 
where a wealth of ferns, wild flowers and drooping trees glinted in 
the sunshine. The rock on which we stood was bare and slippery and 
overhung the chasm, and to reach it we passed through grass and 
bracken almost as tall as ourselves. Perpendicular mountains, high 
and frowning, stretched above us, their outlines standing out sharply 
against the brilliant blue of the sky. 

We made our way back to the carrioles, and continued to descend 
through such scenery until we reached Ormeim, our first station. 
Here we changed horses, and whilst waiting the woman at the station 
took us upstairs to a balcony at the back of the house, where a 
magnificent view was disclosed. 

The balcony overhung the rapid, flashing waters of the Rauma. 
Opposite rose a straight mass of rocky mountain, just as another 
similar mass rose behind us. Down that rocky wall fell a majestic 
waterfall from a height of a thousand feet—the Veermofos. Beyond it to 
the south the peaked Storhatten reared its majestic head to a height of 
6000 feet, and it is easily ascended—even by ladies. But in these days 
the latter clause will only give rise to a smile of derision, for what variety 
of occupation or amusement is debarred to the fair sex, or where will 
they draw the line? Fishing and flirting, shooting and mountain 
climbing, the interior of China, or attempts to reach the North Pole— 
there is nothing beyond their mental power or physical energy. 

Last night on hearing of the possible inroad of forty travellers, we 
had debated a moment whether to remain at Stueflaaten or go on to 
Ormeim. 

« And with our usual infallibility we made the right choice,” said L. 
“‘ This is not half so good a station for the night as Stueflaaten. It is 
low down and gloomy; one feels crushed in by the mountains. Nor 
should we have had it to ourselves,” he added, as a travelling carriage 
came round, one of the /ril/es that have taken the place of the good 
old carriole. This they proceeded to pile with luggage, and then out 
came a lady and gentleman, who proved to be Count and Countess 
Daneheim, charming Swedish people on their wedding journey, who, 
we presently discovered, spoke French and English equally well and 
fluently and without the slightest accent. 

*‘ We were just behind you last night,” he remarked, as we all waited 
for our respective conveyances, “and saw you toil up the last steep 
bit to Stueflaaten ; but we heard that the house was in possession of 
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a small crowd of fishermen, and that many more travellers were ex- 
pected that night. We rather pitied you as we drove on to peace and 
quietness.” 

“The expected crowd never turned up, and we had the old station 
entirely to ourselves,” returned L. ‘“ Nevertheless, on arriving we 
hesitated whether to come on to Ormeim. Had we only known,” 
with a polite bow to Countess Daneheim, “we should have decided 
differently. As it was, we only came in for a collection of bears.” 

“ Were they dancing bears?” asked Madame. 

“T should have liked to make them dance,” laughed L. “ But they 
were only fishing bears.” 

“‘ Oh, I see,” she laughed: “they were Auman bears.” 

“Yes, and much less interesting and civilised than their four-footed 
cousins,” returned L. 

“That can happen sometimes,” said Madame. “In fact it is not 
at all the exception. Norway seems to be quite /e dernier ressort of the 
fisherman. He comes from far, and often for little reward. But he 
rather takes possession of the country, and seems to think that no one 
else has any right to intrude upon his ‘ sacred solitude.’ ” 

“That was our experience at Stueflaaten,” said L. “It is amusing, 
but at the same time slightly annoying.” 

“ And for that reason you would have liked to make the bears dance,” 
laughed Countess Daneheim. “It should have been a /arantelle, 
the speed increasing until they fell breathless and swooning like the 
Dervishes in Egypt.” 

The carriage was now ready, and our new acquaintances took their 
seats, a lady’s-maid opposite, and a valet perching himself beside 
the driver. 

“We have two horses, therefore shall travel faster than you,” 
said Count Daneheim; “but we shall meet at Veblungsnaes, if not 
before.” 

And then they went their way, and when we had given them twenty 
minutes’ grace, we went ours. 

For a time, as we journeyed, the scenery was less wild and rugged. 
We were on a level with the river, and our road was diversified 
by short passages through woods or plantations green and lovely. 
The boughs met overhead and arched, and the sun glinted through 
them and traced shadows and moving pictures. Then the waters 
of the river suddenly seemed to overflow and turn themselves into 
a small lake: only presently to become a river again. As _ usual, 
where anything in the shape of a wood is to be found, there we 
found squirrels that came and looked at us with their bright black 
eyes. To right and left were numerous waterfalls, adding all their 
grace and beauty to the scene. All have their names and contribute 
to the flow of the Rauma, which here foams and hurries on its way, as 
though it knew the Romsdalsfjord was not far off and the end of its 
life was approaching. 
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Then came Flatmark, the next station, where the valley widened, and 
was open and fertile ; fruit-trees abounding, and here and there a sub- 
stantial farmhouse. The rocky sides of the valley were still stupendous 
and perpendicular, rising some 3000 feet high, and here we came in sight 
of the gigantic Troltinder Mountains, with their curious volcanic peaks: 
better seen perhaps from the next station, Horgheim, where the valley 
loses much of its wild beauty and grows wide and marshy, the station 
being built on an ancient moraine. The plain was strewn with the 
remains of avalanches, accumulations of past centuries, and the moun- 
tains fell away in a magnificent amphitheatre, conspicuous amongst 








HORGHEIM : L.’S BROKEN CARRIOLE AND REPENTANT SKYDSGUT. 


them the famous Romsdalshorn; whilst opposite to it the Vengetinder, 
another series of volcanic peaks, rose 6000 feet above the plain. The 
Romsdalshorn, however, stands alone, a weird object in the landscape, 
and though nearly 1000 feet lower than the Vengetinder, from its size 
and importance is far more effective. The ascent may be made in 
summer, but is somewhat dangerous. 

Here, in the midst of the marshy plain, L.’s carriole came to 
grief. The shaft broke and the wheel went wrong, and for a time 
we thought we should have to wait until some one passed and took 
compassion upon us. Our skydsgut was in an agony of fear and 
regret, for we had warned him before leaving that the ramshackle 
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vehicle would scarcely survive the stage, and he had laughed our 
warning to scorn. Happily some cord was found, and the breakage 
was so far repaired that we were able to proceed, the action of 
the carriole somewhat resembling that of a lame duck. Hitherto we 
had come through the valley in utter loneliness and solitude. After 
Ormeim we had seen nothing of Count and Countess Daneheim ; their 
carriage had gone straight onwards without stopping, whilst we at 
every station changed carrioles and horses and lost time on the road. 

But now, arriving at the last station, the farmhouse of Fiva, on the 
very outskirts of Veblungsnaes, we suddenly came upon an appalling 
scene. 

At least thirty vehicles of every description, from the trille to the 
carriole, stood in front of the house; and in the house and out of the 
house and straying about the white dusty road was a crowd of noisy 
people, apparently consisting of all the nations of the earth. 

The change from the repose and solitude to which we had 
been so long accustomed was rapid and bewildering. L., who was 
leading, drew up about two hundred yards from the house and 
surveyed the prospect in dismay. Loud tones and louder laughter 
came wafted upon the air, but were not suggestive of either music or 
poetry. 

“Chopin’s pagan Funeral March—for I maintain the composition is 
only fit for pagans, and is only suggestive of the torments of a lost 
soul—Chopin’s Funeral March,” said L., “ would be enlivening com- 
pared with those sounds. What can it mean? Who are they? Is 
it a Cook’s Excursion or a Co-operative Travelling Society? Are we 
destined to be pursued by them for the rest of our stay in Norway? 
If so, I vote that we retrace our steps and go back the way we 
came.” 

And L., whose spirits were, as a rule, equal to all emergencies, 
groaned audibly and looked concerned. As it was evident that we 
could not return whence we had come, there was nothing for it but to 
make the best of the calamity and go forward. Accordingly, we slowly 
approached the station. 

As good fortune would have it, the whole party, noisy to uproarious- 
ness, was simultaneously preparing to mount; and presently a long 
string of nondescript vehicles and folk, a procession of carriages quite 
a quarter of a mile long, might be seen careering along the road, with 
a great cracking of whips, clouds of dust, and peals of laughter. We 
were left absolutely alone at Fiva. 

“This is indeed an unexpected mercy,” said L., with a profound 
sigh of relief, as we sat down on the bench outside the door of the 
station, above the few short steps that raised us from the road. 
“What an escape! I thought we were in for a whole army of 
Philistines, and that all our peace and pleasure had suddenly come to 
an end. What a jail delivery goes there!” pointing to the vanishing 
cortége. 
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“For once your second-sight was sleeping, and gave you no warning 
of all this,” I remarked. 

“Not the slightest,” returned L. “It came upon me as a bolt 
from the blue. A foolish saying, by the way, when there is no 
such thing as a thunderbolt, and if there were, how could it come 
from the blue? However, it is graphic, and answers its purpose. 
But now it is singular! Second-sight, or intuition, or something 
else tells me we have parted from that strange flock of human 
sheep, and shall see them no more.” 

A state of things so improbable, that I told him second-sight was 














ON THE WAY TO VEBLUNGSNAES. 


leading him astray. Yet it happened as he said. Where they went, 
or what they did with themselves, we never knew, for we never met 
them again. 

Nevertheless, this experience had disturbed our equanimity. We 
began to feel in touch with the world. The very air seemed full of 
mysterious, far-off sounds, like the distant rumble of a great city. 
This, of course, was pure imagination; the air could not have been 
more still at the top of the North Cape itself. 

Having given the noisy cavalcade nearly an hour’s start, we set out 
on our last stage: a very different stage from any we had yet travelled. 
The valley ceased to be a valley, and spread itself out in green fields and 
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park-like pastures, dotted about with alders, birches, and ash-trees, 
whose leaves fluttered and gleamed and glinted in the sunshine. The 
mountains fell away behind us in gigantic masses, the Romsdalshorn 
always conspicuous, the jagged peaks of the Vengetinder following up 
beyond them, their sharp points clearly cutting the blue sky. The 
Rauma spread its waters, and ceased to froth and foam, and the end 
of its life was calm and placid, as the end of all lives should be. 

Then came Holgenaes, a solitary hotel on an eminence com- 
manding a view both up the valley and towards Naes and the 
fjord: almost surrounded by the Rauma, which here spread its waters 
and became quite an estuary. The sun, now overhead, flashed a 
myriad jewels upon its surface, and the whole air seemed full of 
dazzling sunshine. 

Nothing could be lovelier than the scene, but the climax was perhaps 
attained when, swerving round with the road, we suddenly saw Naes 
reposing beneath us, the blue waters of the fjord beyond. We hastily 
looked around for signs of the noisy cavalcade, and saw none. Naes 
seemed as solitary and full of repose as one need wish to have it. 

“They must all have gone up the Isterdal,” said L., drawing a 
breath of relief; “that valley we passed just before reaching that long 
bridge, which seems a sort of counterpart of the long bridge at 
Barmouth. May blessings shower upon their heads ! ” 

A pious wish I sincerely echoed. 

A few minutes more, and we found ourselves at the new and com- 
fortable hotel overlooking the handful of houses that compose the 
village of Naes. Beyond them the waters of the Istjord narrow and 
come to an end, with a very lake-like appearance. On the opposite 
side rose the mountains, reflected in the clear water, and in the centre 
of the fjord a small steamer, waiting the hour of departure, looked 
very picturesque and suggestive of the outer world. 

The quiet repose of the whole place was remarkable. 

“Tt is not always so,” said the portier, who had been giving us all 
his civil attention. ‘It is not always so. The season is nearly over, 
and we shall not have many more travellers this year. A month ago 
you would not have thought it quiet and deserted: no, nor even this 
morning had you been here.” 

“Our last station was by no means deserted,” said L. ‘ We came 
in for a noisy crowd, who seem to have evaporated into thin air. 
Who were they ?” 

The portier struck his forehead with every token of distress. 

“That Gamle Norge should ever be so invaded,” he cried. “It 
ruins the country. They call themselves Superior Polytechnics: the 
superiority consisting of greater age: men and women of thirty and 
forty; not the army of boys that come over from England in crowds 
of six hundreds.” 

“ But these people did not seem English,” said L. 

“‘ They were not English, sir, but mostly German. The Germans have 
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now a craze for travelling quite beyond the English and Americans, 
and they make as much noise as those two nations put together.” 

‘** Where have they gone to?” asked L. 

‘Tt is hard to say, sir. If you saw them coming this way, as they 
have not arrived, they have probably gone up the Isterdal. Or they 
may have taken Veblungsnaes by storm. Or perhaps they have gone 
up to the camp, and are taking a lesson in military tactics. The 
Germans are nothing if not military.” 

“Has that army of human locusts ravaged your larder ?” asked L. 
“We had a light breakfast very early this morning, and I feel very 
much like a hollow lamp-post.” 

“We always manage to keep a reserve, sir,” smiled the portier. 
* You have only to go into the dining-room and give your orders, 
and in ten minutes they will prepare you a déjeuner as excellent and 
substantial as you need wish for. Capital trout, too.” 

“Trout goes without saying,” laughed L. ‘Where in Norway do 
you not find it?” 

“ Why, yes, sir, it is pretty general. You see Norway is a land of 
rivers and lakes and fjords, and to find fish in abundance is simply 
a matter of cause and effect. Here we have salmon in the Rauma, in 
the fjord sea-trout, and in the mountain lakes, not far off, as fine- 
flavoured trout as you will find in the whole country. So it would be 
hard if you came here and found an empty larder.” 

Then the portier piloted us to the dining-room, where we gave 
our instructions, not forgetting the trout, and in the small drawing- 
room found the Daneheims, who had just concluded their own 
luncheon, and were contemplating a short drive up the Isterdal with 
its peaked mountains. 

“Did you meet that remarkable cavalcade?” asked Count Dane- 
heim. ‘A very fearful and wonderful collection of people.” 

“We saw what we might call the tail end of them,” laughed L. 
** When we arrived at the last station, they were preparing to mount, 
and we had the pleasure of seeing them all drive away. A triumphal 
procession.” 

*‘ But hardly in accordance with the ideas of ancient Rome,” laughed 
Count Daneheim. ‘“ You were more fortunate than ourselves, for we 
had to pass them on the road, and came in for all their exuberant 
spirits, which was bad, and all their long train of dust, which was 
worse. They had been as far as Flatmark.” 

“ And were quite the opposite of your Stueflaaten bears,” laughed 
Countess Daneheim. ‘They wished to be very friendly; offered us 
bottles of beer as we passed, and threw penny whistles into the car- 
riage. One could not help laughing, they were so funny; and evi- 
dently were enjoying themselves in their own way. No doubt they 
had taken quite as much as was good for them.” 

Here she sat down to the piano and began the slow movement of 
the Moonlight, playing it rather quickly but well, and to the end. 
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“The last time I heard that,” said L., looking rather pensive and 
sentimental, ‘was at Toftemoen. It was played by Miss Kantlow, 
who was staying there with her mother.” 

“Miss Kantlow!” exclaimed Countess Daneheim. ‘ Why, she is 
my best and dearest friend; the best and dearest creature that ever 
lived and breathed, and the most accomplished. If I had known I 
would not have attempted to scramble through that andante. You 
must have been charmed with her.” 

L. coloured to the roots of his hair. 

‘Her mother asked us to visit them if we should be in Stockholm 
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next winter,” I remarked, to give L. time to cool down; but the signs 
had not been lost on the clever lady. 

‘Baroness Kantlow is an ideal woman, almost worthy of such a 
daughter—if that is not putting it @ /ort et @ travers,” she laughed. “I 
will say the daughter is worthy of the mother—or they are worthy of 
each other.” 

** My wife goes into ecstasies over the Kantlows, and especially over 
Helena,” laughed Count Daneheim. ‘I must say I hardly wonder at 
it, and but for the existence of a certain other lady,” looking merrily 
at his wife, ‘“‘ who knows “1 

Here Countess Daneheim struck a loud chord upon the piano. 
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“That is harmony,” she laughed; “ would you like a little discord, 
Monsieur Karl?” 

** As much as you please,” was the answer, “so you confine it to the 
piano. But,” turning to us, “I was about to observe that you will do 
well to visit Stockholm this winter. You will be delighted with the 
Kantlows, and you would, I hope, equally honour us with your regard 
—if I am not too conceited. Between us I think we could make your 
stay in the little capital agreeable.” 

Our luncheon was now announced, and at the same moment the 
portier came in to inform the Daneheims that their carriage was ready 
for the Isterdal. 

“Where perhaps you will come upon the cavalcade,” said L. “They 
must have gone up the Isterdal if they have not vanished into ether.” 

“They are too far removed from angels for that,” laughed Count 
Daneheim. ‘Those very solid proportions will keep them gravitating 
towards the earth. There is such a thing as the inevitable. But I 
don’t think we shall be troubled with them. As they have made no 
arrangements for returning here, they must be going onwards. We 
will hope so, at any rate.” 

“Why do such people travel?” wondered Countess Daneheim. 
“Tt must be from a spirit of restlessness, that and nothing else. The 
beauties of nature can have nothing to do with it. Even George 
Sand’s reason must be far from them.” 

“Who declared that people only travelled to get away from them- 
selves,” said L. ‘No; such people as those of the cavalcade cannot 
have too much of themselves or of each other.” 

“TI could never understand that remark from George Sand,” said 
Countess Daneheim. ‘* How a woman of her intellect and imagination 
could take no pleasure in Nature is incomprehensible.” 

“T will tell you the secret,” said L. ‘ With all her intellect and 
imagination, she had no heart. With all her gifts she was essentially 
without sense of the spiritual. It is true I do not know much about 
her, but that is my impression. Always preaching ideals, she seldom 
practised them.” 

“TI suppose it was something of that sort,” returned Madame. 
“ Well,” with a sly glance at L. as she vanished through the doorway, 
‘you will find that Helena Kantlow has plenty of heart.” 

Count Daneheim laughed and shook his head as he followed his 
wife, ‘Ma femme est impayable,” he cried in French. ‘Good-bye 
for the present. We shall meet again by-and-by, and I suppose we 
are all bound for Molde by to-night’s steamer.” 

“‘ Delightful people,” said L., as we sat down to luncheon, and they 
passed out of hearing. ‘ Fancy their knowing the Kantlows; though 
since they are Swedish and live in Stockholm, there is nothing to 
surprise one. I think the Moonlight will haunt me for the rest of my 
life.” 

“ Moonlight is so associated with romance—and love,” I remarked. 
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“Et tu, Brute!” cried L., flushing again, as he always did flush at the 
most indirect allusion to Miss Kantlow. “I believe, yes, I firmly 
believe you are jealous!” 

“Ah no. For me all romance died out years ago. Nevertheless, 
I can still sympathise with the romantic.. And it seems to me that 
we really might do worse than spend the winter in Stockholm.” 

“ This trout is quite equal to its reputation,” said L. “It is rather 
going from the sublime to the ridiculous,” he laughed, “ but after all 
that is the way of life. We cannot always be dwelling on the romantic 
or living up in the clouds.” 

We had had enough driving for some time; in fact our driving in 
Norway was now practically over ; so we employed our afternoon in 
walking over to Veblungsnaes. Leaving the hotel and turning up the 
road, for a short time we wandered out of the right path. Some 
women were working in a field with coloured handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads as a slight protection from the sun: bright spots of colour- 
ing in the landscape. 

“Poppies and cornflowers amidst the wheat,” said L., who after 
the late conversation might be excused for being a little poetical. 

But the simile was strained: the women were overgrown for poppies 
and cornflowers, and the wheat was all cut and carried. We asked 
them to direct us, and they did so by intelligent signs and words. 

Reaching the bridge we crossed the river, and found a white dusty 
road lying, setween the hills and the water: a charming walk of some 
two or three miles: to our left the military camp, lying high upon an 
old coast terrace under the shadow of the hills; to our right the 
ancient and curious octagonal wooden church of Grytten, the only one 
of its kind we had seen in Norway. 

Veblungsnaes reposed on a sort of promontory at the foot of the 
Setnesfjeld, which rising some 4000 feet high overshadowed it. 
Here the Rauma falls into the Romsdalsfjord, which branches off 
and runs up into the land in an ever-narrowing tongue. 

We soon found ourselves in the quaint streets of the village, or 
small town as it would in Norway call itself. Curious and picturesque 
were the ancient gabled houses, painted in many colours, yet all 
harmonising. As the town lay on the very level of the fjord, many 
of the houses were washed by its waters. Some had their own piers, 
where the men could launch out or land and feel independent of their 
neighbours. Many are simply fishermen ; others trust more to visitors 
for a harvest. There was keen rivalry amongst them, and out of each 
other’s sight and hearing every boatman warned us against the dis- 
honest intentions of his neighbour. 

We had tea in an old-fashioned inn that might have stood for 
centuries, so blackened by time were the wooden walls inside and 
out ; the landlord who waited upon us as quaint and old-fashioned as 
his abode. Nearly all the houses were built with their gables fronting 
the road, giving the place a very Dutch-lixe effect. The streets were 
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irregular and paved with stones, or not paved at all, and the whole 
place seemed deserted. 

“ Nothing could be more depressing than a sojourn here,” said L., 
as he sat drinking his tea and eating a curious Norwegian cake 
composed of mysteries. ‘ They have had the wit to place their inns 
so that nothing can be seen from the windows, I couldn’t possibly 
stay here even twenty-four hours. How they manage to live is a 
mystery not to be fathomed. Do you all pay your rent and taxes?” 
he asked of our weather-stained old landlord, who with his white hair 
and red face and black antediluvian clothes, stood near his old chimney- 
corner. 

“Pay our rent and taxes!” returned the old man, coming to the 
table. “Why, certainly we do, sir. Every one here is prosperous. 
It is quiet this afternoon, but Veblungsnaes is an important place, and 
does quite a large amount of commerce.” 

“And what about the boatmen, who all seem ready to abuse each 
other?” 

“Oh, they are all equally good and equally bad,” laughed the old 
innkeeper. ‘ Every one of them will propose his own terms, and 
every one of them will accept yours. Decent fellows, but a little too 
much given up to the spirit of competition.” 

So on leaving we took the boatman who had first spoken to us, 
making him a reasonable offer, to which he at once said yes. 

Veblungsnaes, reposing under the mountains, looked very picturesque 
as we sailed along the fjord, its quaint roofs and gables sleeping in the 
afternoon sunshine. The shadows were beginning to lengthen, and 
there was a marvellous light upon the water, with just sufficient breeze 
to waft us gently along: the perfection of repose, and a strange con- 
trast to our late mode of travelling. 

““We have entered Lotos Land,” said L. “I shouldn’t mind if this 
imperceptible wafting lasted a week.” 

“Or where we drifted,” I returned, ‘‘so it landed us at Stockholm.” 

“ Too bad of you!” cried L., blushing as usual. ‘ The winter is far 
off, and we have much to settle before the first snows fall. I would 
not be too soon. Think of the weary waiting and the sickness of hope 
deferred !” 

Naes was round the point, just above the landing-stage. The little 
steamer had sailed away “for the land of the Great Mogul,” and 
there was nothing to break the calm surface of the water, on which 
slept the reflections of the mountains, clear and real as another world. 
But it pleased our boatman to land us on this side the point, where 
men were working at some sort of cement factory, and we presently 
found ourselves in the fields where the human poppies and cornflowers 
had directed us earlier in the afternoon. They were now sitting on a 
grassy mound drinking tea or coffee and eating black bread: comely, 
pleasant-looking, gentle-toned women, perfectly satisfied with their very 
narrow portion of this world’s good. 
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As we approached they both rose, with the instinctive politeness 
and good feeling so often found in the Norwegians, and made us 
understand they hoped we had found our way to Veblungsnaes. We 
contrived to tell them we had sailed back as far as the cement works. 

“ And the name of the boat?” asked the Poppy, her head still 
adorned with the scarlet handkerchief. 

“ The Elsa.” 

“Then it was my husband who brought you,” said the woman, 
“and he could not come farther because of the long row home again. 
The little wind for sailing will die directly.” 











VEBLUNGSNAES. 


She was right; even now it was a dead calm. We bade them 
good-bye and gave each a kroner, about a shilling of our English 
coinage, but to them representing a great deal, as it was so much 
pocket-money, to do what they pleased with. When we left they went 
back to their grassy mound and took up their tea and black bread 
with calm, contented faces. 

After this we soon reached the hotel, where our civil portier came to 
our advance, hoped we had had a pleasant afternoon, and told us that 
the boat due at eight o’clock might possibly be half-an-hour late. 
The Daneheims had returned from their drive up the Isterdal, and 
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when we went into the small drawing-room Countess Daneheim was 
playing the last movement of the Moon/ight rather brilliantly. 

“T saw you coming,” she laughed, as she gave the final passage with 
fine emphasis, turning round as she spoke and looking at L. “ That is 
why I played the end of the Moonlight. Really, your acquaintance with 
the Kantlows makes me feel that we are quite old friends.” 

“You are determined to revive past recollections,” said L.; 
“ and——_” 

“ But if they are pleasant memories ?” she interrupted. 

“T was going to add that I cannot have too much of them,” he 
laughed, colouring through all his sunburn. “Countess Daneheim, 
you are weaving a romance——” 

“* Lieder ohne worte!” she cried, breaking in a most suggestive and 
apropos manner into Mendelssohn’s Due?, and playing it with great charm 
and expression. We all listened spell-bound until it came to an end. 

“‘ Words are not needed,” she said with the last note. ‘“ From the 
opening to the close it is a romance: a duet between two lovers.” 

“And I see where you gain your inspiration and expression,” 
laughed L., turning the tables upon her as he looked at her husband. 
“Countess Daneheim, I hope your drive was a success ?” 

“A very great one,” she replied. ‘“ The mountain scenery :was 
peaked and striking. And fortunately we saw nothing of thé noisy 
cavalcade. I have even come back desperately hungry.” 

“‘What a terrible admission!” cried Count Daneheim, laughing. 
“You are really supposed to be living on preserved violets and rose 
leaves, and not to know that so vulgar a thing as hunger exists. That 
is what Helena Kantlow would tell you.” 

“ Helena Kantlow has more common sense than to imagine that we 
are living in Arcady. How would our lords and masters like to be 
doomed to such fare?” 

“Oh, we are mortals, and must be treated accordingly,” laughed 
Count Daneheim. ‘ You cannot compare us with angels.” 

“A very pretty compliment,” returned Madame. “It is quite 
in keeping that here should come the announcement of supper,” as 
the waitress appeared. “For once I will join the mortals.” 

Twilight was falling when we all left the hotel for the boat. The 
way was all downhill and very pleasant, for it was a perfect evening. 
The stars were coming out one by one in a serene and cloudless sky ; 
the mountains were growing vague and shadowy, surrounded by that 
thin veil of mist, that dreamlike atmosphere so often seen in Norway at 
the close of a hot and brilliant day; the distance blotting itself out in 
a purple haze. 

We had to pass through the small village, the handful of wooden- 
gabled houses that clustered round the little pier, most conspicuous 
amongst them the white, pleasant-looking old inn that once had it all 
its own way, but was now more or less forsaken for the newer, 
more imposing structure on the hill, which we had just left. The 
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whole village seemed to have turned out for the occasion, and at 
the last moment some twenty passengers had gathered upon the pier, 
waiting the arrival of the steamer. 

Eight o’clock came and passed, we all patiently waited the half- 
hour’s grace, and still the steamer did not come. Twilight deepened 
into darkness, the stars grew large and brilliant, the opposite moun- 
tains put on their gigantic proportions, their impenetrable veil of 
mystery, and still she came not. We listened in vain for a distant 
beating and throbbing, looked in vain for advancing lights. Many of 
the passengers grew impatient, some nervous and anxious; there was 
much walking to and fro, great speculation as to what had happened. 
Nine o’clock came and went; half-past nine, and still no signs of the 
missing steamer. We had waited nearly two hours, and it certainly 
was beginning to grow tedious as well as unaccountable. 

“There is but one explanation to this,” said L.; “she must have 
gone to the bottom.” 

“To bring up the mermaids and sirens,” laughed Countess Dane- 
heim. ‘I should much like to learn all their mysteries, their ways 
and wonders, and whys and wherefores. Perhaps once upon a 
time they were human beings like ourselves. Have you ever heard 
the song of the sirens?” to L. ‘“ Have they ever tried to lure you 
into their coral caves?” 

“‘ Never,” he laughed; “nor do I wish it. I have no ambitions 
beyond the children of earth. But the special abode of the sirens— 
the Mediterranean—I have never yet seen; therefore they have had 
no chance of tempting me. What may happen if I ever do hear their 
song, who can tell?” 

“There is only one safeguard,” laughed Madame; “ you must not 
visit the haunts of the sirens until you have an earthly siren by 
your side whose charm will be stronger than theirs. There is some- 
thing about you,” she added reflectively, “I cannot tell what it is, 
but you almost seem to me as if you were in touch with the super- 
natural. You might almost have the spirit of divination. I do not 
know whether I see it in your expression or feel it in some invisible 
atmosphere surrounding you, but I believe I am right.” 

“In point of fact I have the gift of second-sight, and do occasionally 
have dreams and visions,” laughed L. ; “« but you are the first who ever 
found it out intuitively.” 

“IT was sure of it! And when you come to Stockholm I will 
give you a wonderful crystal ball, in which you will see strange things. 
I have done so myself. Oh, you must come—you must come! 
But now what means this waiting? It grows late. We shall not 
reach Molde until the small hours.” 

‘«If there were a boat to-morrow I would go back to the hotel,” 
said Count Daneheim, “and under any circumstances I will not wait 
beyond eleven o’clock. Probably her engines have broken down, 
and there will be no departing to-night.” 
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“At least it is a novel and not unpleasant way of spending 
an evening,” returned his wife. ‘Out here on this little pier, with 
the primitive inhabitants about, the village gables sleeping in the 
darkness, and here and there a light streaming from a window; the 
fresh air, the water, and those great mountains opposite, so dimly 
outlined against the sky—all resolves itself into rather a weird 
influence.” 

Ten o’clock passed, and still we waited, and were just beginning to 
debate whether we should return to the hotel when the portier came 
down. 

“The steamer is sure to arrive,” he said, in answer to inquiries. 
“She is often late, though not so late as this. At the end of the 
season they grow careless, and do not mind whether they are punctual 
or not.” 

“Or apparently whether they come at all,” said Count Daneheim. 

“Listen! She is coming now, sir,” cried the portier. ‘I hear the 
beating of the waters.” 

We all four listened, but could hear nothing: the portier’s 
accustomed senses were sharper than ours. But we moved to the 
end of the pier, and looking down the fjord, in the far distance saw 
the lights of the steamer gleaming in the darkness like small stars. 
Soon after we also heard the plash and throb of the little vessel as she 
gradually approached, until at last, quietly and silently out of the 
darkness, she glided up to the landing stage. Our waiting was over. 
But late though she was she seemed in no hurry to depart, and 
it was not very far from eleven before we found ourselves steaming 
down the fjord. 

In spite of the stars it was an intensely dark night. The steamer 
called at Veblungsnaes, and the landihg stage was quite brilliantly 
lighted for the moment, the people moving about looking weird and 
impish in contrast with the surrounding gloom. Certainly the place 
seemed far more business-like than when we had seen it in the 
afternoon, and we remembered the words of the old landlord, who 
declared that Veblungsnaes made an excellent living of it, and was 
industriously inclined. Some merchandise was put on board, and as 
we steamed away the lights on the pier were extinguished as if by 
magic. The little place was blotted out. 

It was a weird, interesting experience, this sailing down the fjord in 
the quiet hours of the night. We could not see a yard ahead of us, 
and seemed ever charging an impenetrable wall. Now we were in the 
midst of wide waters, now approached the land, the towering mountain 
sides here rising perpendicularly out of the water, there sloping more 
gradually away. Occasionally a light from a solitary cottage window, 
where perhaps a woman kept vigil beside a sick bed: sickness that 
in Norway is slow of healing and often ends in death for want of the 
far-off doctor. 

Once or twice there came twinkling lights out of the black darkness, 
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which gradually developed into a landing stage with its little handful 
of human imps. The vessel would glide up like a great silent thing of 
life, exchange a passenger or two—Norwegians, these—and steam 
away again into the night. 

When midnight had struck, L. declared that he was as hungry as a 
hunter, and we went down into the little empty saloon, where the 
stewardess brought us excellent bread and butter, English biscuits 
and hot coffee, and felt quite aggrieved that we declined her raw ham 
and uncooked salmon. This slight repast was reviving, and we 
went back on deck with more cheerful views of life. Yet from the 
first we had thoroughly enjoyed this night journey, all its weirdness 
and all its mystery strongly appealing to us. Whenever we came in 
sight of land or of a small pier lighted up, the effect was infinitely 
picturesque. 

“Tn fact,” said L., “if Norway is beautiful by day, it no less has its 
charms under the starlight. I should have been sorry to miss this 
night on the fjord.” 

“The Norwegian nights are always beautiful,” said Countess Dane- 
heim ; “ beautiful with that brilliancy of atmosphere not to be found in 
Southern climes. The nights of Italy with all their soft skies and 
balmy airs are not to be compared with those of Sweden and Norway. 
How exquisite, for instance, are the moonlight evenings in the islands 
of the Baltic! the solitary plains of Bornholm with their round 
churches and Druidical groves, the ruins of Gotland sleeping under 
the silvery moonbeams—there is nothing to equal them. And one 
feels so out of the world.” 

“ And here, my dear Elizabeth, we are about to return to the world,” 
said Count Daneheim; “for, if I mistake not, we are approaching 
Molde, It is time, for, as you prophesied, we have entered the small 
hours. My watch has just struck ten minutes past one.” 

We were none of us, perhaps, very sorry to reach the journey’s end, 
for human nature has its limits, and the dustman comes also to children 
of larger growth. 

Ahead of us, still far away, a few lamps were twinkling like stars 
out of the black darkness. We gradually grew nearer, and the pier 
loomed out with its impish crew. The steamer glided up very slowly 
and as usual without a sound, literally like a phantom ship upon a 
phantom ocean. Not a voice was heard, not an order was given, at 
any rate verbally ; we might all have been dumb creatures reaching a 
speechless land. The whole thing—the unbroken silence and gliding 
movement, the surrounding darkness and the lighted stage, the far- 
off sky and the brilliant stars—all was as weird and unearthly as it 
could be. 

Then a rope was thrown, still in utter silence, the steamer ceased 
to move, and our midnight journey through the fjord was ended. 
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THE MAIDEN OF TRETALLOW 


N a Cornish parish, blessed by Saint Veep, 
The Vicar awoke from a restless sleep; 
Quoth he, “Bless the saints, there’s a maiden fair, 
With her hat in hand, and flowing hair, 
Crossing the meadows beyond the fallow; 
There is danger ahead and need of prayer. 
Tis the Maiden of Tretallow.” 


The fierce wind had blown; the thick rain had poured; 
The waters had risen across the ford; 
The bridge, it was said, had been carried away, 
Nor had it been seen since break of day; 
Then never again upon the morrow 
Would be seen the face of the maiden fair— 
The Maiden of Tretallow. 


She had quitted her home all full of glee; 

She had kissed her brothers and sisters three; 

She cared not for storm nor swollen stream, 

But crossing the fields, like one in a dream, 

She had reached the sign of the ‘Old Black Crow,” 

Where she faced the torrent, that maiden fair— 
The Maiden of Tretallow. 


Now at night, when the misty moon is full, 
And screams o’er the waters the wild sea-gull, 
You may hear o’er the flats of Tregenna vale, 
In the grey dank fog a sad spirit’s wail, 
They say ’tis the shriek of the maiden fair, 
With her hat in hand and flowing hair, 

The Maiden of Tretallow. 


HENRY OVERY. 
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THE LONDON OF CHAUCER'S TIME 


N the 25th day of this month we shall commemorate the 5ooth 
CO) anniversary of the death of Geoffrey Chaucer. It is gener- 
ally conceded that London has a right to claim the poet as her 
son; then, too, he drew his last breath within hail of the abbey church 
of Westminster, in a tenement—a picturesque tenement, as one hopes 
and believes—whose sight is covered now by the enlarged Chapel of 
Henry VII. Volumes almost countless in number have been written 
on the poetry of Chaucer, and there are few gardens in the world of 
literature where one may gather fairer flowers, may with more profit or 
pleasure move along May-glad groves, listen to the song of birds, 
or gain knowledge of men and women, drawn from life with profound 
insight by a man of genius, by one, perhaps the first, who wrought to 
music of abiding beauty our native tongue. In this place, however, we 
shall not concern ourselves with Chaucer the poet, but rather attempt 
to set down a few notes anent the London of his day. Relative to our 
own, it was a slow-moving age; but what we have gained, if indeed 
gain it be, in swiftness of communication, facility of transit, and 
rapid interchange of ideas by means of the telegraph, we have lost, it 
may be, in picturesqueness, in repose, in variety and wealth of colour. 
And when we think of the London of the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century, it is well we should associate it not alone with Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who died almost simultaneously with the century, but with 
his friend John Gower, who, deaf, outlived him eight years; with the 
* philosophical Strode”—and to these two, it will be remembered, 
“Troilus and Cressida” is dedicated; with “ Long John” Langland, 
the supposed name of the author of “Piers the Ploughman” ; 
with John Lydgate, the travelled writer, who had not yet joined the 
Benedictine monastery at Bury St. Edmunds; with Thomas Occleve 
or Hoccleve, a follower of Chaucer who bequeathed to us a portrait 
of his master; with John of Gaunt and Wycliffe, and with many 
another name whose mark is left on the pages of history. If we 
would form even a remotely accurate idea of Chaucer’s London, it 
is necessary first of all to remember that perhaps as much as a 
fourth of the area within the walls of the city was occupied by 
ecclesiastical buildings or religious settlements. If, by indifferentism 
and insincerity on the part of many of its followers, the religion of 
the day had already been called into question by the more or less 
educated classes, it still retained its hold upon the mass of the 
community. 
But before setting forth on an imaginary pilgrimage, it may be 
well to specify as nearly as may be the supposed place of Chaucer’s 
birth. His father, and for that matter his grandfather too, was a 
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citizen and vintner who dwelt in Thames Street. It is something 
more than idle conjecture that leads students to conclude that the 
actual house stood beneath the present railway bridge of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. The poet, then, whom we shall ever 
associate with the Canterbury Tales, was born at the spot above which 
latter-day pilgrims in hundreds and thousands are whirled along iron 
rails towards the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket. Five hundred years 
have passed without altering the centre of London’s life. To-day, 
as when Chaucer lived, the cathedral church of St. Paul stands at the 
heart of things, although it may not now focus to the same extent as 
in the past the hopes and aspirations of the people. If a very large 
portion of the ground occupied by London proper was held by the 
religious communities, the number of those employed at and in 
connection with these wealthy bodies is no less remarkable. To take 
St. Paul’s as an outstanding example, the cathedral had attached to 
it a bishop, a dean, four archdeacons, a treasurer, a precentor, a 
chancellor, thirty greater and twelve lesser canons, more than two 
score chantry priests, thirty vicars, a sacrist and three vergers, a 
succentor, a master of singing, a master of the grammar school, an 
almoner with four vergers, a surveyor, twelve scribes, a book-tran- 
scriber, a bookbinder, a chamberlain, a rent collector, choir boys 
and singing men—from whom the priests were drawn—to say 
nothing of the baker and and the brewer, who in the year 1286 
respectively baked about 40,000 loaves, and brewed nearly 68,000 
gallons. There were, too, sextons and grave-diggers, gardeners and 
bell-ringers, makers of ecclesiastical robes, and servitors of many other 
kinds. In the measure of their needs, so was each religious settle- 
ment provided with officers and servants. Wren’s domed edifice 
with which we are familiar could never boast so brave a retinue. The 
St. Paul’s which Chaucer knew was that earlier building, with tower 
in centre, beneath whose eastern portico, or paradise, the mootes were 
held, and at whose side stood the old preaching cross of Paul. In 
time of excitement and tumult it was towards this city shrine, on 
its commanding position within the Lud Gate, that the people swept, 
as if the building itself possessed magic power to redress grievances, to 
aid in the overthrow of oppressors. 

Despite the Great Fire of 1666, despite the deplorable readiness 
with which relics of old London have been sacrificed to crude 
utilitarianism, there yet remain, happily, a few relics which have come 
down from Chaucer’s time. ‘Ten minutes’ walk in a north-westerly 
direction from St. Paul’s will bring us to what still exists of the old 
Priory of St. Bartholomew. It was founded by one Rahere who, 
when attacked by malarial fever during a pilgrimage to Rome, saw 
St. Bartholomew in vision, and was charged by him to build a spiritual 
house in the city whence he came. He heard the words “ Almighty 
God shall inhabit and hallow it, and His eyes shall be opened, and 
His ears intending, on this house night and day, that the asker in it 
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shall receive, the seeker shall find, and the ringer or knocker shall 
enter.” From this Norman edifice a smith who carried on his trade 
in one of the lofts was not long ago ejected, and the church itself 
restored. At St. Bartholomew’s we are near, too, the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem, a gateway of which is still discoverable, and 
the old home of the Carthusian Brotherhood, then, of course, well 
without the walls of the city. So closely hemmed in with houses did 
the Charterhouse become in our own century, that the school, with 
whose annals we associate Addison and Thackeray and many more, 
moved to country quarters at Godalming. A hundred paces or 
so eastward was the Smooth Field, now called Smithfield, where 
Edward III. held a seven days’ tournament in honour of his favourite, 
Alice Perrers, who, dressed to represent the Lady of the Sun, sat in 
a magnificent car, and was followed by a long train of knights, each 
leading a palfrey with a gay damsel mounted thereon. 

But let us move from these north-western outskirts to the eastern 
side of London, where we know of a surety that Chaucer lived. In 
the year 1374 a lease was granted to him of the “ whole of the dwelling- 
house above the Gate of Aldgate, with the rooms built over, and a 
certain cellar beneath the same gate, on the south side of that gate, 
and the appurtenances thereof.” Here again he would find himself in 
the midst of many a magnificent ecclesiastical settlement. On the 
east side of the Minories is a dingy and now disused church, whose 
northern wall formed part of the Clare Sisters’ Church, a famous abbey 
founded by the Earl of Lancaster in 1293, and one whose possessions 
in Stow’s day included a field to which, as a boy, he was wont to go 
to buy from the farmer half-pennyworths of milk. Within the walls, 
and perhaps visible from Chaucer’s windows over the Ald Gate, was 
the gorgeous Priory of the Holy Trinity, founded by Queen Matilda 
in rrog. It is said to have been one of the noblest settlements in 
London, fine cloisters running round its ample court, testifying in 
every respect to the wealth and power of its inmates. Practically all 
trace of this beautiful priory has been lost, but we may note here 
that what is thought to have been an arch of some of its outbuildings 
was bared to view a few months ago during the reconstruction of 
some tenement houses in Duke Street, Aldgate. Not far from the 
White Tower—the only fortified place in the London of Chaucer’s 
day—was the House of the Crutched or Crossed Friars, whose name 
still clings to the district. In the middle of the twelfth century some 
friars of the order, wearing a cross of red cloth on their backs and 
bearing an iron cross in their hands, found their way to London, 
and, as in other cases, after fighting with poverty, they came to be 
possessed of considerable wealth. The Church of St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate, still remains to remind us of the nunnery founded here by 
William Basing—the present interior consists of the old parish 
church, and the nuns’ chapel—a plot of ground belonging to which 
was purchased of the prioress by Sir John Crosby, and served 
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as site for Crosby Hall, wherein, it is interesting to recall, the great 
Sir Thomas More lived and wrote after he moved from Bucklersbury. 
In making a circuit of the walls we should have come, too, during the 
fourteenth century on the House of the Austen Friars, part of whose 
church still exists; to the settlement of the Augustine Canons, in a 
precinct of its own at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; and onward again to the 
great and powerful foundation of the Grey Friars. When, during the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, nine members of this Franciscan 
Order came to England, they were without money, and depended 
entirely upon alms. For a brief time they dwelt on Cornhill in rude 
huts of wattle and clay, built with their own hands. Soon, however, 
John Ewin gave them a piece of ground on the north side of Newgate 
Street, where now stands Christ’s Hospital. Self-sacrificing, austere 
in habit, as earnest as eloquent, they did not appeal in vain to the 
heart of the people. Wealth was heaped upon them, a library was 
given to them by “ Dick” Whittington, time and again their church 
was added to or rebuilt by this noble or that queen, until the story of 
the Grey Friars now reads like a page of some wonderful romance. 
Two or three arches in the quadrangle of the Bluecoat School alone 
remain to remind us of that splendid Franciscan settlement—that is, 
as far as architecture is concerned, for it can hardly be questioned 
that the influence of these at first single-minded and devoted men 
deflected to a sensible extent the city life of their own and after 
times. In the south-west corner of the city was the settlement of 
the Dominicans or Black Friars—they moved here after dwelling 
for half a century in the vicinity of what we now call Chancery Lane, 
then, of course, in the open country. When the 7imes offices were 
rebuilt a few years ago, vaults belonging to the abbey of the Black 
Friars were discovered, and within the past few months fragments of 
ancient architecture have been found, these now being added to the 
interesting collection at the Guildhall. The Dominicans were an 
order of preaching friars, and among their number were many of the 
more learned of the monastic body, including, for instance, “the 
philosophical Strode.” The Black Friars were active anti-Wycliffites, 
and, in large part owing to their accusations, Wycliffe was summoned 
to answer to charges of heresy at St. Paul’s Cathedral. An account 
of the stormy scene, where John of Gaunt threatened to drag Bishop 
Courtenay out of the Court by the hair of his head, is preserved in 
Foxe’s “Acts and Monuments.” Farther west, across the Fleet 
River, which, rising at Hampstead, flowed into the Thames at about 
the point where now is Blackfriars Bridge, were other churches and 
religious settlements. Moving towards the village of Charing, we 
should pass the Church of St. Bridget, now known as St. Bride’s ; 
the domain, which for long thereafter was a place of sanctuary, of 
the White Friars; the place whence the Knights Templar had been 
driven ; the nunnery established at the Holy Well, and so on to 
the cross at Charing, marking the last spot at which the bearers of 
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Queen Eleanor’s body set down their burden before reaching West- 
minster. Elsewhere, too, Chaucer would encounter the Hospital of 
St. Katherine, the House of St. Mary Overies, and the great Abbey 
which at that time rose among the fields of Bermondsey. 

But London was a place of palaces as well as of priories and 
churches. When the barons and nobles were home from the wars, 
the favourite promenades were in the vicinity of the royal Palace 
of Bridewell, whose grounds ran down to the Thames immedi- 
ately on the west side of the Fleet River. Close by, within the 
walls of the city, was Baynard’s Castle, whose predecessor on the 
same site was a stronghold in Norman times, and within whose walls 
in later days Edward IV. assumed the title of king, and Buckingham, 
with civic dignitaries, came from the Guildhall to offer the crown to 
Richard III. A stone’s-throw to the east was the Duke of Exeter’s 
riverside inn—an inn in those days signified the London home of 
bishop or noble, not a place of public entertainment—known as Cold 
Harbour. Then did not proud John of Gaunt dwell in one of those 
palaces—the Savoy, where, as some hold, Chaucer time and again 
wrote—whose gardens ran down to the Strand of London’s great 
water-way? Moreover, the Earls of Worcester had their mansion in 
Worcester Lane, the Beaumonts and the Huntingdons lived near 
Paul’s Wharf, the Earls of Northumberland and of Thanet were in 
Aldersgate Street, as, too, Lord Percie and the Marquess of 
Dorchester, while we associate St. Mary Axe with the De Veres 
and the Earls of Oxford. Of rich merchants’ houses there must 
have been many. It was probably in his riverside mansion that 
Henry Picard, vintner, entertained five royal personages in 1363, 
and as Chaucer’s father, who followed the same calling, did not die 
till three years thereafter, he, if not the poet himself, may well have 
been present at the feast. Stow says that “in the year 1363, did 
in one day sumptuously feast Edward III., King of England, John, 
King of France, David, King of Scotland, the King of Cipres, then 
all in England, Edward, Prince of Wales, with many other noblemen, 
and after kept his Hall for all- comers that were willing to play at 
dice and hazards; the Lady Marguerite, his wife, kept her chamber 
to the same effect.” It was at this feast that the King of Cyprus 
waxed wrath because he lost much gold, and the quintet of royal 
visitors is supposed to have given rise to the toast “ five times five.” 

So far from the London of Chaucer’s day being a place of leaden 
hues and unlovely shapes, it was full of rich and varied colour. The 
prentices and more sedate craftsmen were ever ready to issue from 
their workshops into the. unpaved streets, flanked by dwellings with 
high-pitched roofs and gables, the upper storeys projecting, with 
hanging signs crossing from one side to the other, in order to take 
part in pageant, merry-making, or on the first of May to fare forth into 
the fields—and a walk of a few minutes from almost any point would 
bring one into green meadows and pleasant by-paths—to gather 
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“those floures white and rede.” It may well be that Chaucer 
witnessed one of the bravest spectacles of olden times—it was not 
alone gorgeous but chivalrous—when the Black Prince conducted, as 
guests rather than as prisoners, the French King John and the young 
Prince Philip to the Palace of the Savoy, after his victory at Poitiers. 
Again and again during his time there wended along the Chepe, past 
St. Paul’s, through the Lud Gate, and by unpaved Fleet Street towards 
Westminster, resplendent processions of princes, barons, noblemen, 
knights in glittering steel and gold, merchants, craftsmen, and lively 
prentices. The costumes of the wealthy classes—and by enactment 
the poor were not pérmitted to ape them, wearing fur, for instance, 
was an offence —were gorgeous in the extreme. Of the young squire 
in the Canterbury Tales we are told 


“ Embroidered was he, as it were a mead, 
All full of freshest flowers, white and red.” 


It was, then, about a London studded with great religious settle- 
ments, fine palaces of kings and nobles, mansions of wealthy mer- 
chants, and picturesque tenements with carved beams, that Chaucer 
roamed, watching the constant ebb and flow of life. In those 
wonderful Canterbury Tales of his we have pictures of the folk limned 
with utmost certitude, wrought, too, with the sympathy and insight of 
genius. We need not pass them in review, those pilgrims who set 
out from the old Tabard Inn and fared through the lovely county 
of Kent towards the shrine of A Becket at Canterbury, the host of 
the Tabard — reminiscent it may be of one of Chaucer’s vintner 
relatives—an excellent entertainer, with enough of penetration to 
draw out characteristic reminiscences from each of the pilgrims; the 
chivalrous knight, whose armour was as his very skin, so seldom did 
he doff it;’ the simple, godly clerk of Oxford, “lean as a rake”; 
the worldly monk, heedful of little so long as good food and 
plenty of it, with wine to wash it down, was set before him, and he 
possessed a good horse and opportunities of sport; the doctor of 
physic, the sergeant-at-law, the Lady Eglantine, the bullet-headed 
miller, the merchant in Flanders beaver, the hypocritical pardoner, 
ever ready to sell a sham relic, the cook, the wife of Bath, the town 
parson and summoner—these and all the others are as familiar to 
most of us, nay, might we not say that we know them more intimately 
because of the genius with which their characters are represented, as 
are our acquaintances of to-day. Geoffrey Chaucer, born on Thames- 
side, where the “ vintonners” carried on their calling, was buried on 
Thames-side too. The paramount reason, however, for regarding 
him as a true son of London, is because he bequeathed to us that 
gallery of personages who hoped and schemed, who made merry and 
who fought, who dreamed and spoke, in the London of the fourteenth 
century. 


FRANK RINDER, 
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A BREATH OF FRAGRANCE 


HERE had been a misunderstanding years ago, when he was 
“[ iicen and she was proud, a trifling core of offence given and 

taken that had gathered to itself accretions of doubt and dis- 
appointment and silent reproach, till it had grown big enough to over- 
shadow two lives. He had broken the silence at last, and she re-read 
his letter as she waited :— . 


* My DEAR Miss Eyrer,—It is so long since we met that I should 
have hesitated to address you had not your sister, Mrs. Detchard, 
assured me that it would not displease you if I did so. I have learnt 
only recently what the blunder was that years ago gave you occasion 
for displeasure, and though, on looking back, I can hardly believe I 
was such a clumsy fool as to let an accident harden into misunder- 
standing and estrangement, I beg you to believe it made me most 
unhappy. I do not venture to suppose you retain for me the kindness 
with which you once honoured me, but I think if you could realise 
how much I regret the past you would give me at least an oppor- 
tunity to regain a place in your esteem. 

* And I do not ask for myself alone: my two motherless girls are 
getting of an age to need a good woman’s influence ; they are lovable 
and attractive children, but I fear that I have become somewhat too 
reserved and morose in manner to win the confidence of bright young 
natures, and I don’t know what to do for the best. 

“From my knowledge of you, gained not only when we saw much of 
each other, but also when I had not the right to address you, I feel 
that in you they would see the example and find the friend they need. 

“If for the sake of the past and in the goodness of your heart you 
will consent to become my wife and the mother of my girls, it will be 
my dearest wish to make you happy. At any rate, let me see you.— 
Yours very sincerely, THEODORE WATERLOW.” 


She had written to him to come, and she expected him any 
moment. Of course she would marry him. She would marry any one: 
therein lay the sting. As she sat in her shabby room, with the thread- 
bare carpet and the grand piano in incongruous evidence of fine tastes 
and narrow means, she thought over it and admitted the truth. 

She went back in imagination to the old garden where, almost 
unasked, unsought, she had let Theodore Waterlow know that she 
loved him. It had seemed so natural; they were alone in the quiet 
mignonette-scented twilight—the perfume troubled her still; they 
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were silent till she looked up, to meet his eyes, and he stammered her 
name and she drifted to his arms. 

And that was the end. Her father was ill at the time and she had 
no mother; nothing was said of what had passed. And then they 
quarrelled ; a failure to keep an appointment, a belated apology, a 
proud girl’s quick suspicion that her love had been given too readily 
and was held too cheap, a piece of wilful coquetry, an hour’s resent- 
ment, a diffident nature hurt to the quick, and then—silence. 

The girl had turned away from love, resentful and ashamed, and 
had consoled herself with ambition. She had a certain musical 
ability, the modicum of talent that is the Tantalus’s portion of so many 
women, and she worked passionately. She passed examinations and 
gained medals, but after all she was only a clever, industrious student, 
and there are hundreds such. For ten years she never faltered; then 
she began to doubt, first those around, more slowly she grew to doubt 
herself. Slowly she admitted that she had talent and not genius, that 
she would never be more than second-rate, that she had failed, and 
when the buoyancy of self-confidence left her, the strain of over-applica- 
tion began to tell. She lost her health and her looks; she had fewer 
public engagements ; people who had taken her up began to tire of her ; 
gradually, resentfully she sank into the position of a third-rate teacher, 
struggling for a livelihood. 

She turned the letter in her hand; here was opened a way of 
escape. 

“ A woman will marry any one who will give her a home,” she had 
once said vehemently, “a home that she has a right to. It is the 
most dreadful of fears that if you break down you will be homeless.” 

Well, she need fear it no longer. She would have gone, gratefully, 
to a stranger—but Theodore Waterlow? She had loved him; the 
memory of the mignonette-scented garden stirred uneasily. The old 
pride that had been so bruised and battered ached again. She did not 
love him now, she had not loved him for years, but to be his house- 
keeper, the gouvernante of his children! She knew he had married a 
lovely wife ; she had heard he was desperately in love with her. And 
what had her sister said? She was ready to suspect an officious playing 
at Providence. She turned to the letter again, the phraseology, here 
stilted, there blunt, reminded her of his boyish letters. 

The woman who “did” for her opened the door, and Theodore 
Waterlow came in. He was a fine man, handsomer than he had been 
in his lean youth, his hair was grey at the temples, but his eyes were 
clear and steady and his complexion good. 

Something of touchy, proud humility had kept her from making 
the best of herself, and she stood up in her dowdy, work-a-day frock, 
with untidy hair and a not impeachable collar, and looked at him with 
a glance half haggard, half defiant. 

It was an awkward meeting, and when they had shaken hands they 
stood silent for a moment, till she asked him to take a chair. It 
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creaked as he sat down, and she noticed with anxiety that it was the 
chair with an infirm leg, that was generally placed in discreet retire- 
ment by the window; she hoped drearily it would not give way. 

Waterlow cleared his throat, apparently ill at ease; in truth he was 
deeply moved to see the fair, plump, saucy girl he had loved changed 
to this thin, faded woman, whose eyes had still a spark of fire. He 
was more observant than most, but he was slow and unready of 
speech. 

“So you managed to get to this out-of-the-way hole,” she said, 
brisk and self-conscious. 

‘“*T am very glad to see you,” said he bluntly. Her smile was not 
encouraging, but he went on. 

“TI should have come before if I had known, if I had thought——” 

“Tell me about your girls,” she said abruptly. 

“There are two, Marion and Esther; they are six and eight; I 
have their pictures,” , 

He took two photographs out of his pocket and offered them to 
her ; he was surprised to see that her hand shook as she held them. 
He looked into her face, it was cold and set. 

“‘ They are pretty children, I suppose like their mother ?” 

“Yes,” he said briefly, with a sigh. She glanced up, but he had 
leant back, and his face was in shadow. 

“T don’t know that I’m the sort of person children take to,” she 
said. 

“ You used to be—I remember.” 

She did not respond, and after a moment he leant forward and 
began to speak with an effort. He had come with her permission, to 
talk intimately, and yet she appeared to resent his presence; but he 
was in earnest and determined. 

“ Miss Eyre—Alice—” he said, “as I told you in my letter, it is only 
within the last few weeks that I have come to know how the misunder- 
standing arose that “ 

She stopped him imperatively. ‘We can’t go back to that,” she 
said. “You have changed, I have changed—I have my work.” 

“Yes; I have not forgotten. You are a musician.” 

She looked at him angrily for a moment, then she said with 
deliberate bitterness, while her thin face was patched with scarlet-— 

“T am a failure.” 

“ Don’t,” said the man quickly. 

“Yes, we will have the truth now,” she said slowly. “TI will tell 
you the truth. I have failed. I cared to succeed more than I have 
cared for anything in my life. My fancy for you didn’t even count; 
I snuffed it out as easily as if it had been a candle. I was a fool; I 
see that now. Women aren’t made of the stuff to do what I meant 
to do. I have lost my hopes, my looks, my—my—temper. I am 
unkind, I am soured, but I—I have been very unhappy.” Her voice 
broke for a moment, but she steadied it, and went on: “I do not 
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want—I will not have this treated as if it had anything to do with the 
past—that belongs to my folly, my dreams, to the me that is dead. 
You are not to remind me that I am beaten.” 

“ How can you suggest such a thing?” 

“T must speak out now,” she went on doggedly. ‘You shan’t 
think it’s because I cared for you. You're kind, I know, and I respect 
you. You’d give me a good home, and I shall be—grateful.” The 
word cost her a great effort. 

“You are wholly wrong and mistaken,” said Waterlow hotly. 
“You broke my heart with your pride once.” He saw her glance at 
the photo. “Yes, I know; I married. You had thrown me over, and 
she—I don’t mean to defend myself, but I swear it wasn’t my fault. 
I did my best—but she made me wretched.” 

He rose and walked away to the window, and stood looking out into 
the dull suburban street. He hated a scene, and she knew it. She 
was miserable, angry with herself, angry with him. He was between 
irritation and the tenderest pity for the poor creature that hurt herself 
so in wounding him. 

He stood silent, unable to comfort or reproach, The little room 
was hot and close. As the July sun beat on the dirty window-pane, he 
instinctively threw up the sash. A milk-cart rattled by, a flower-seller 
with a basket of faded blossoms stopped under the window. The 
west wind blew softly, and as it swept over the womah’s basket it 
caught up the scent of mignonette and carried it memory-laden into 
the room. 

Presently Waterlow turned, his face alive with emotion. Her mood 
had changed too. Her mouth was soft and trembling, and there were 
tears in her eyes. Waterlow saw the eyes of the girl he had loved 
behind the tears. He went to her. 

“ Alice,” he said, with eager tenderness, “ Alice, it can’t be too 
late.” 

She looked up with hope shining through her tears. 

“Oh, Theo!” she said; “do you think we are going to be happy? 
I do so want to be happy.” 


MARGARET B. Cross. 
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CONCERNING SUSSEX FOLK 


AN IRISHWOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


T may be true that to know the inner heart of a people the same 
blood must flow in your veins, and you must have lived your life 
among them, and that this is why, after nearly twenty years of trying 

to know Sussex folk, I still find myself uncertain whether there is 
nothing more to know, or whether there are depths in the placid pools 
of their characters, if I could only find the right instrument wherewith 
to sound them. At the same time, I am sure that a stranger is quick 
to perceive outward peculiarities and characteristics, and so, though 
Sussex folk would call me a foreigner, I venture to write concerning 
them. 

In the north-eastern part of the county, up on the beautiful high 
ground of the Anderida, where, until lately, there were but few railways, 
the folk are much more interesting than in the other districts. Along 
the coast the crowds of visitors are fast rubbing off the outward 
peculiarities, and the broad Sussex talk is being replaced by the 
Cockney twang. Still, though mixing with others may make the 
outside of a people monotonously alike, the real character remains 
the same. 

It will be a long time before the Sussex folk come out of them- 
selves, and see anything beyond the tiny circle which is to them the 
world. Their extraordinary self-centredness is their great characteristic, 
and it is this quality that is the root of all their virtues and failings. 
It is this that makes them hard to understand, because you must never 
hope that they will see anything from your point of view. If you would 
get in touch with them, you must contract your vision until you also 
see nothing beyond their garden paling. Sometimes one is inclined 
to call them selfish, but that is too hard a word. To those who 
belong to them they often give the most self-sacrificing devotion, but 
it never dawns upon them that they should put themselves out to do 
anything for those not within their narrow boundary. ‘The joys and 
sorrows of those without, they look upon only as they concern them- 
selves. ‘ Mrs. Feist is dead ; I wonder who will fetch mother’s washing 
next Monday,” said a girl on hearing of the death of a neighbour, and 
the same class of remark I have heard hundreds of times. Even when 
they cherish real affection, they always expect trouble to be taken for 
them ; nor do they make the slightest effort to give pleasure in return. 

This individualism makes it almost impossible for Sussex folk to com- 
bine in any organisation except such as will directly benefit them in a 
material way, as the Friendly Societies. Even these, when local, are 
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constantly reduced to bankruptcy, by the members insisting on sharing 
out all the funds at the end of the year. Parochial clubs or guilds, 
whether for amusement or improvement, usually can only be kept 
together by the bands of outside influence, they have no cohesion 
within. Seeing nothing beyond themselves, they are wonderfully self- 
satisfied. Their flow of conversation, when you get them on either of 
their two favourite subjects, namely, their moral perfections, or their 
physical imperfections, is quite wonderful; and you need take no part 
in it save of smiling acquiescence or of sympathetic groans. Yet there 
must be a break-down somewhere in their wall of self-approbation, or 
they would not be so eager for yours, nor would they object so much 
as they do to criticism of the gentlest kind. 

Almost more than fault-finding do they object to being laughed at. 
Especially do you see this among the children; who, among all 
peoples, are very sensitive to ridicule. I can only get my Sunday 
School children to write papers for me by promising solemnly never 
to laugh at what they write. A cloud comes over their faces if you 
try playful sarcasm, or make a laughing remark on their clothes or 
appearance. I was told that a wise schoolmaster never remarked on 
an individual child coming to school dirty. He made his strictures 
general, and ¢ha¢ did not hurt their feelings. 

Their lack of worldly interest prevents their being keen politicians, 
or caring much for either Church or State. Any corporate feeling is 
almost unintelligible to them. When they do look beyond the 
boundary of their own homes, and make remarks on those passing 
along the great highway of life, they often show a great keen-sighted- 
ness as to character. When a woman said of a clergyman, “ He’s 
not very feeling, but he is very considerate,” did she not wonderfully 
describe the sympathy that is from the head, and not from the heart ? 
Again, when you hear a neighbour described as “a very having woman,” 
does it not give you an exact word to express the characters of some 
of your acquaintances, whom you would not like to call grasping, but 
whose desire “‘to have” is very strong? ‘Miss So and So, she do 
be audacious whimsical,” was an old gardener’s opinion of an energetic 
lady. That her energies were almost entirely for the good of others 
probably made them seem all the more whimsical. 

The virtues which among these Sussex folk are most admired are 
honesty, cleanliness, and industry. ‘To excel in these they consider 
ought to atone even for grievous falls from purity or sobriety. 

A mother, whose daughter had gone very much astray, was indignant 
that any one should find fault with her, when “a cleaner, honester, 
more hard-working girl you couldn’t find.” As to her fault, “she 
wasn’t the first and she would not be the last.” And yet, such as 
their standard is, they live up to it nobly. Being an Irishwoman, I 
have a different standard, a lower one, I suppose, I ought to allow ; and 
I cannot help at times comparing the two, and wondering which is really 
the higher ideal? I admit that the Sussex one is frequently convenient. 
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On the other side of the water we considered that if any one 
had a superfluity of this world’s goods, especially of the smaller 
things of life, such as flowers, fruits, or food in any form, it was 
impossible that he should object to our taking it, or giving it 
to others, but we did not call that stealing. As children, we our- 
selves gaily gathered fruit and flowers, in our neighbour’s gardens, 
without asking permission. The unwalled gardens and orchards in 
Sussex, where the apples and nuts ripen and fall, and none but their 
owners touch them, show clearly that even the children here 
recognise the rights of property. We have trusted those around 
us, both inside and outside the house, since we came to Sussex, in a 
way we could not have trusted our own dear people, and we have 
never had cause to regret it. 

As for cleanliness, I always maintain that Irish people are more 
untidy than dirty, but still, we do not think that the way to get the 
best out of life is to be always slaving to appear cleaner than our 
neighbours. On a summer’s afternoon it gives us much more pleasure 
to stand at our doors, with our knitting in our hands, gazing over our 
rather untidy but very interesting potato patch, to where the clump 
of orange lilies is flaming in the corner, and thinking vaguely of the 
beauty of the world, and that “Gop is in His Heaven”; than to be 
bending, with aching backs, over the ironing of those white curtains, 
which are to make our windows look so very superior. Those front 
rooms with their carefully dusted photograph-frames and plush 
brackets, those bedrooms with their spotless bed-linen and draped 
toilet tables, are often the result of a struggle which, in the end, proves 
too much for the over-tasked cottage mother. I cannot say how 
many women I have known die, when barely middle-aged, simply 
worn out; and very often, I believe, not with the necessary struggle 
but with the unnecessary. One very nice woman, when dying, said to 
me, “I have tried to do my duty, I have worked hard for my husband 
and children, and though it took a lot of washing I always kept my 
babies in white frocks.” I could not help thinking that it would have 
been better for the children to have grubbed about in the pink 
cotton frocks that babies used to wear, than that their mother should 
die, when they were growing up, and most needed her care. Still, 
such struggles are heroic, 

I have heard it said that a Sussex man never works too hard to- 
day, lest there should not be work enough for to-morrow. As a 
general rule he certainly is very leisurely, but his wife knows that 
no matter how hard she toils to-day, to-morrow will bring its own 
work. I do not think the Sussex man compares favourably with his 
wife. He has been taught to be selfish by his mother, who cleaned 
his boots, and cut up his dinner for him, or made his sister do it, 
and he has not forgotten the lesson. 

The extravagant praise that a woman gives her husband, if he is a 
good one, proves what rare blessings they are; quite as much as the 
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satisfaction of the widows who congratulate themselves that now they 
can have a little peace. I have seen a woman grow years younger 
after the death of her husband. One widow remarked, “When my 
husband died, I said, Now I am quit of the men, I’ll have nothing 
more to do with them,” and a wife finished up her account of the sins 
of a neighbour, by saying, ‘“‘ He swore at me worse than my husband.” 

Swearing is said to be a great failing among the Sussex men, but I 
doubt if their imagination is deep enough to supply them with more 
than a very limited vocabulary. It is true that a woman based her 
hopes of the salvation of a relative on the fact that “he didn’t swear 
at all at the last,” but in conversation they confuse “ grumbling” so 
constantly with swearing that I never know whether they mean bad 
language or not. But doubtless the two things are nearly related. 

Passing from their moral to their mental qualities, our Sussex folk 
are of a very ordinary type. Among the school children, the clever 
ones are very rare. Many are nearly or quite deficient. In a small 
school I have known three or four “ excused” from examination. The 
ordinary child, who is neither clever nor deficient, is woefully hard to 
arouse to the slightest interest in any kind of knowledge, and when 
they leave school even the clever ones rarely make the slightest effort 
to improve themselves. 

The artistic temperament is still rarer among them, In the elemen- 
tary schools they can be taught to make correct drawings, free-hand 
or from models, but there it ends; they never attempt to draw at 
home. An Art teacher said to me the other day, “ For years I have 
striven hard to rouse my pupils to enthusiasm and have failed. Last 
week I got the first answering flash I have ever had, and I could have 
danced with joy.” Yet Sussex folk have not only a great love of 
simple, easily understood beauty, as shown in flowers and cheerful light 
music, but also, many of them, love deeply their beautiful woods and 
softly curving downs. I think their great lack is their inability to 
express themselves. Their souls are dumb, It is the divine fire of 
poetry that is wanted to loosen them. No one could say they were 
poetical. You seldom meet with a pretty thought or graceful expression 
among them. Even when they want to express affection or gratitude 
or pleasure they do it in the ugliest way possible. And yet Shelley 
was born in Sussex. 

Nor can it be said that the religious instinct is strongly developed 
in them. Religion, either in its emotional or theological aspect, appeals 
to them very little. No one who has worked among them wonders 
why the South Saxons were among the last to embrace Christianity. 
They are more likely to wonder whether they have yet grasped its leading 
principle. I have indeed found among them a simple belief in prayer, 
and an unfaltering trust that, somehow, all things are for the best ; which 
latter faith gives them a wonderful unmurmuring patience in sickness 
and bereavement. Otherwise I should say that they look on religion 
as a vague something to make them live self-satisfied and die happy. 
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So far from struggling and sorrowing being a part of the reaching 
upward of the soul, they are more inclined to look on anything that 
disturbs them as coming from a very different source. 

An old man said to a friend of mine— 

“ Satan just do torment me at times.” 

“ How does he?” my friend asked. 

“Oh, he brings to my mind things as I done forty years ago.” 

“ But surely that may be a good thing; they are brought to your 
memory that you may repent of them.” 

The old man shook his head, and his wife murmured, “ He is a 
crafty foe.” 

It is not easy to learn what are their superstitions. As they hate 
being laughed at, it is only to some one they trust, that they would 
tell anything to amuse you. One day, as I sat by a cottage fire, with 
a woman and her baby, a long thin baby with an old face, I said to 
her, ‘ What a yearning look that baby has, as if he wanted something! ” 
She looked at me and said slowly, “Yes. Some says babies like that 
wants one thing and some another. Some says its raw meat, or a fig, 
or hare’s brains. Many says its hare’s brains. I wish I could get a 
hare.” Then she paused, and watching my face, she said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ And some says it’s a drop of the Communion wine he wants, 
but whatever it is, he won’t thrive till he gets it.” Since then I have 
heard of another such baby whose yearnings were satisfied by the little 
piece of raw meat. 

I must finish talking of my Sussex friends by a story that one of 
them told me, when we had become very intimate ; a stage which had 
not been reached without pain on my part, as her face was terribly 
disfigured with lupus, and it required a great effort to sit and talk to 
her. She began talking about fairies, and telling me she had heard of 
people who had seen them, though some did not believe it. ‘ But,” 
she continued, “there’s a lot about them in the Bible, I mean the 
Pharisees.” This is a well-known confusion in Sussex minds, and is 
absolutely unintelligible until you know their plurals for certain words, 
thus priests are “ priesties,” the Feists are the “ Feisties,” and fairies are 
“ fairisees.” Then, as I did not attempt to clear her mind on the subject 
of Pharisees and fairisees, she went on, ‘ My father knew a farmer, 
who found one autumn that some one helped on his work every night, 
and, as his wheat was carried into his barn when all were asleep, he 
determined to sit up and see who did it. That night, as he watched, 
there came a lot of little men, and each carried one ear on his back. 
They were working very hard, and as one little fellow passed the 
farmer, he said, ‘’?Ow I do sweat!’ This so amused the farmer that he 
laughed and said, ‘If you sweat for an ear, what would you do for a 
sheaf?’ The little men instantly disappeared and never returned 
again.” 

They were Sussex fairies, and wouldn’t stand being laughed at. 

CHRISTINA BERESFORD KNOx. 
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OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES 


VIII. BALLIOL 


century, closely identified with such modernities as the examina- 

tion system and the Civil Service, built and organised and ad- 
ministered with a scrupulous regard to the exigencies of the present. 
It is this practical turn of mind which has made the reputation of 
Balliol, and we have no wish to disparage it. At the same time the 
visitor should be warned that if he comes to Balliol in the expectation 
of finding architectural beatities such as those of Magdalen, Christ 
Church, and New College his disappointment will be a bitter one. 
Balliol has a long and on the whole an interesting history. There 
have been few great national movements with which her sons have 
not connected themselves, and by tracing their fortunes from century 
to century one may reach a tolerably correct idea of the general course 
of English social and intellectual life for the last six hundred years. 
But of this past the College has preserved few tangible memorials ; none 
of the buildings can be ascribed to a period earlier than the reign of 
Henry VI.; the larger part of them have been erected within the last 
hundred and fifty years. 

We have therefore in this article chiefly to deal with the more 
interesting features of College life in the past, and with the associations, 
historical and biographical, with which Balliol is surrounded, In doing 
so we shall, as we have said, be compelled to traverse a long period of 
time ; for there were scholars of Balliol in residence upon the site of 
the present College at least as early as the year 1266; and from the 
days of Henry III. to the present time the same spot has always 
been occupied by communities which, under different codes of statutes 
and varying social conditions, have borne the same honoured name. 
There have been great changes, but at no point has there been a 
violent breach with the traditions of the past. In the archives may 
still be seen the original charter and constitution which the co-foundress, 
Dervorguilla de Balliol, granted to her scholars, and among the lands 
belonging to the Master and Fellows are some which formed a part of 
the earliest endowment. Balliol is one of the three most ancient 
Colleges in Oxford, and has indeed a certain claim to be ranked as 
absolutely the first upon the roll. This claim has been the subject of 
spirited controversies, but the details upon the strength of which it is 
defended or impugned need not be repeated here. The question is 
largely one of names and appellations. If we define a College as being 


[* its existing form Balliol is essentially a product of the nineteenth 
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a community of students living under one roof and within the precincts 
of a University, then there is something to be said in favour of the 
Balliol claim, As against its rivals, Merton and University, Balliol can 
boast that Balliol scholars were residing together and in Oxford at a 
time when Malden in Surrey was the headquarters for the men of 
Merton, and when the Masters of University were living at large in 
such hostels or lodgings as pleased their individual fancies. On the 
other hand, it may be said that University is in possession of the oldest 
endowment, and Merton of the, oldest written constitution. These 
are the main facts, and the decision may be left to the impartial reader. 





BALLIOL COLLEGE: THE HALL. 


Apart from this question there are several features of interest con- 
nected with the foundation, which was known in its earlier stages as the 
Domus or Aula de Balliolo. It was a charitable institution which did 
not attract, and was not intended to attract, any but the poorest of 
poor students. It did not offer an education to its inmates, but 
merely guaranteed them board and lodging for the first part of their 
University course. It was intended to promote the interests of the 
Church, by providing a number of persons sufficiently instructed in 
the rudiments of a liberal education to be capable of holding a minor 
ecclesiastical position with credit to themselves and their profession. 
It was almost from the first placed under the supervision of the 
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Franciscan friars, who were in the thirteenth century the leaders of 
religious life in England. 

This specifically religious character of the House is due to the 
peculiar circumstances under which the founder took his work in hand. 
John of Balliol, the lord of Barnard-upon-Tees, was a member of that 
turbulent Anglo-Norman aristocracy which formed, until the days of 
Robert Bruce, a bond of connection between England and Scotland, 
holding estates in both countries and dividing their allegiance, as con- 
venience prompted, between the rival dynasties of the two kingdoms. 
The class was hardly one in which we should expect to find an en- 
lightened zeal for the cause of education or even of the Church; and 





BALLIOL COLLEGE: THE NEW BUILDINGS. 


John de Balliol was in his defects, as in his merits, a thoroughly 
typical specimen of his order. He founded Balliol because he was 
compelled to do so, and probably paid small attention to the forms 
and the conditions of his gift. His act of liberality was also an act of 
penance and atonement for an outrage committed on the retinue and 
the person of a powerful English prelate, Bishop Walter Chirkham of 
Durham. ‘Their quarrel arose over a disputed title to certain lands 
and John appears to have placed his trust in the argumentum ad 
baculum. But the arm of the Church was a long one; she had power 
to avenge her representatives even in the darkest days of anarchy and 
misrule, John found himself not only a spiritual outlaw but also 
threatened with condign castigation from the arm of the secular govern- 
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ment. Under these circumstances penitence became expedient; he 
was glad to obliterate the memory of his misdeeds by allowing himself 
to be scourged at the doors of Durham Cathedral, and by promising 
to found in Oxford a hostel for the benefit of sixteen poor scholars. 
This promise he faithfully performed, at some uncertain date, between 
the years 1255 and 1266. ‘Through his agents a house was hired 
immediately outside the Oxford city-wall, near the corner of the 
modern Broad Street, and on the site of Fisher’s Buildings, which 
form to-day the western part of the College frontage. The scholars 
were duly installed, and to each of them a weekly dole of eightpence 
was assigned. The sum, though not magnificent, was adequate to 
the needs of the class who benefited by it; for the ordinary wages 
of a labourer in the thirteenth century were no more than a penny 
a day. 

The new Hall was a humble institution, possessing no written con- 
stitution and no very definite form of government. Outside the walls 
of their House the scholars were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
University. Their domestic economy they regulated for themselves 
under the general supervision of the Balliol agents. It is probable 
that they elected officials and developed a code of customary law. 
We only know that they gave satisfaction to their patron. He began 
to think of giving them a permanent endowment and a larger measure 
of independence. But he died in the year 1269, before his good 
intentions had taken the form of deeds, and the scholars found them- 
selves in a highly precarious position, confronted with the possibility 
that their weekly dole would be discontinued and themselves turned 
into the streets for want of a benefactor who would undertake the 
responsibility for their rent. At this juncture Balliol’s widow, the 
Lady Dervorguilla, came to their assistance. According to medizval 
custom, her husband’s executors were empowered to expend a portion 
of his personalty upon charitable works for the good of his soul. She 
persuaded them to use these powers in favour of the Hall of Balliol ; 
in course of time they assigned to the scholars a portion of the debts 
which were due to the dead man from various creditors. Some years 
however elapsed before the grant was made complete, and the scholars 
even then found themselves involved in long and troublesome litigation 
with impecunious debtors. A part of what was due to them was 
ultimately recovered in coin of the realm, another part in horses, cows, 
and tuns of wine, but in many cases neither goods nor money were 
forthcoming. In fact the scholars would have been sorely straitened 
but for the munificence of the Lady Dervorguilla. During the days 
of greatest uncertainty she continued their allowances from her own 
purse ; afterwards she bought them the freehold of a house adjacent to 
that which they had occupied on lease, and endowed them with lands 
situated in the county of Northumberland. By the year 1284 they 
were established in their new dwelling as a formally incorporated body. 
The foundress set the seal to her work by framing for their benefit a 
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codeof statutes. She empowered the scholars to elect trom among 
their own number a Principal, to whom they were to render obedience 
in all that concerned their studies and the general course of daily life. 
But since the Principal was, like the scholars over whom he ruled, an 
undergraduate, he was not thought capable of exercising complete and 
uncontrolled authority. The estates, the finances, the power of in- 
flicting the extreme penalties for misconduct, were placed in the hands 
of “ Procurators ” or Visitors, who were residents of Oxford but not 
inmates of the Hall. Of these Visitors one was always a Master of 
Arts, who represented the scholars in their dealings with the University. 
The other, for the reasons explained above, was a Franciscan of the 
Oxford convent. 

The community thus governed was subject to rules of an almost 
Spartan severity. The scholars took their meals at a common table, 
and during meal-times their conversation was to be conducted in the 
Latin language. ‘The expenditure on the table was strictly limited. 
It is true that the allowance of eightpence a week might be exceeded ; 
but under no circumstances were the poorer students to be charged 
more than a penny a week for additional luxuries. All were bound to 
diligent attendance at the lectures of the University, and also at mass 
in the parish church of St. Mary Magdalen, where the north transept 
was fitted up for their use by the liberality of the Lady Dervorguilla. 
Once a week they “ disputed ” in their dining-hall, under the supervision 
of the Principal, and he was responsible for their diligence. They 
slept together in one or more bare dormitories. Privacy and solitude, 
even for purposes of study, were out of the question. Such was the 
first constitution, which the visitor may see for himself at the Bursary. 
It is written on a single sheet of parchment, with the seal of the 
foundress attached; and it is the only genuine relic of the Lady 
Dervorguilla which the College possesses; for the portrait hung in 
Hall is a vain imagination of the seventeenth century. ‘Tradition says 
that a prominent Oxford beauty sat as model to the painter. If this 
be so, the standard of feminine beauty was not a high one in the thir- 
teenth century. 

In the next half-century the House of Balliol made quiet but sub- 
stantial progress. At first it was surrounded on three sides by the 
gardens, groves, and cottages of Oxford citizens; but various benefac- 
tions enabled the scholars to buy up a number of these holdings, until 
the greater part of the present site was in their hands, They also 
built an oratory, which is said by tradition to have stood where the 
Master’s dining-room stands to-day. But the most important change was 
that effected between 1340 and 1360, when, through the liberality of Sir 
William Felton and Sir Philip Somervyle, the number of the scholars 
was increased, six graduate Fellows were added to the foundation, and 
the whole community was placed under the control of a new official 
known as the Master. One of the first to hold this new office was 
John Wycliffe, the famous Reformer. The whole of Wycliffe’s early life 
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is wrapped in a mist of obscurity; therefore we are unable to say with 
confidence that he had been an inmate of Balliol previously to his 
election as Master; but there is a strong probability that such had 
been the case. The Master was, according to the rules laid down 
by Somervyle, elected in a general meeting of the Fellows and Scholars, 
who, before proceeding to the election, took an oath upon the Gospels 
that they would elect the man whom they knew to have most know- 
ledge and ability and zeal for advancing the interests of the House. 
It is hard to see how, under these conditions, they could feel them- 
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BALLIOL COLLEGE: THE CHAPEL. 


selves entitled to elect one who had never been connected with the 
foundation of Dervorguilla. 

The Mastership in Wycliffe’s time was not a highly profitable office. 
In common with the other Fellows the Master was entitled to an 
allowance of elevenpence a week, to a separate room, to a private 
servant, and to a sum of 4os. per annum towards defraying such 
extraordinary expenses as he might incur in the service of the House. 
Nor could he supplement his emoluments by holding a valuable office 
or preferment elsewhere, since an income of £40 from any other 
source whatever was sufficient to incapacitate him for the further 
tenure of his position. At the same time his duties were by no means 
light. He directed the daily life of the House, and the whole 
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administration of the estates fell upon his shoulders. He was free to 
pursue his studies in any direction which he pleased, but his time for 
study must have been limited. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
Wycliffe seized an early opportunity of retiring to the College benefice 
of Fillingham. His name occurs in various deeds of 1360 and 
1361, in which as Master he acts on behalf of the College. After 
1361 he disappears entirely from the records, and when at a later time 
he again took up his residence in Oxford, it was not at Balliol, but at 
Queen’s that he established himself. There is nothing to show that 
he stamped the influence of his personality upon the community in 








BALLIOL COLLEGE: NEW BUILDINGS. 


Broad Street. While at Balliol he was still an unknown man. We 
can hardly even call him a prophet without honour, for he had not 
yet begun to express those opinions which afterwards made him 
famous. And whatever may have been the tendency of his private 
conversation at this early date, it is unlikely that Balliol men would be 
ardent disciples of a new creed. So far as we can learn, they had a 
keen eye to the main chance and little taste for unprofitable specula- 
tions. No College in Oxford stands more completely than Balliol 
outside the later Lollard movement. At the time when this heresy 
was vainly struggling against persecution, in University and outside it, 
the leading men in Balliol were engrossed in a new movement which 
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was of a widely different character from Lollardy, although in the 
end it contributed to the same result. 

Hitherto the College seems to have been composed entirely of 
Scholars and Fellows. In the fifteenth century we find that men of 
good family and means are beginning to enrol themselves upon its 
books as Commoners. It is hard to see what attractions so obscure a 
foundation can have offered to gentlemen of fashion. But wealthier 
Colleges were not disposed to burden themselves with tutorial duties, and 
the Fellows of Balliol, on the contrary, were much in need of pupils whose 
fees might supplement their scanty stipends. When they had once 
realised the advantages to be gained by the admission of Commoners 
they spared no pains to make Balliol an attractive place of residence. 
The cry of the age was for classical learning. The Fellows made haste to 
fall in with the fashion; and so, without being in any special degree 
enlightened or eager to promote the new humanism, they became the 
tutors of men who did much to transform the intellectual tendencies of 
England. ‘The tastes of the Fellows themselves are well represented 
by Cardinal Morton, the most distinguished of their number. At 
Oxford he acquired a competent knowledge of the canon law, and 
developed in University business those practical faculties which after- 
wards raised him to be the second man in the kingdom. His mind 
was wholly practical and impervious to the new ideas by which he was 
surrounded ; but he had the tact to accommodate himself to them. 
So it was with his more obscure colleagues. Unlike their pupils they 
had small reverence for Cicero and Quintilian. They rarely went to 
Italy to study at the feet of the great scholars of the age. But they 
taught the classics to the best of their ability, and humoured the 
enthusiasm of the rising generation. Bishop Gray of Ely, George 
Neville of York, and Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, the “Butcher of 
England,” all studied at Balliol, and all contributed to the expenses of 
the small but handsome buildings which were raised in this period to 
accommodate the increased numbers of the College. 

It was now that the front quadrangle received something of its 
present form. The Brackenbury Buildings (on either side of the 
porch by which the visitor makes his entrance) are indeed modern ; so 
too is the block which encloses the east or right-hand side of this 
quadrangle. But the porch itself and the tower by which it is sur- 
mounted are closely copied from the original structure which was 
raised in the Mastership of Dr. Bell (1496). Then to the left of the 
porch and at right angles to the line of the Brackenbury Buildings 
stand the Master’s House and the Old Hall (now converted into 
an undergraduates’ library). The outer wall of the Master’s House 
and the magnificent oriel window of its dining-room date from 
the fifteenth century, though the interior of the House has been 
completely rebuilt on a new model. On the brackets underneath 
the oriel window may still be seen the armorial bearings of Bishop 
Gray, at whose expense it was built. In the space underneath the 
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window the visitor will notice two small square casements. These 
mark the site of the old buttery and kitchen. When the new Hall 
was built in the Garden Quadrangle, the original servants’ offices were 
swept away, and the Master’s House enlarged at their expense. The 
Old Hall is likewise new except as regards the outer shell. ‘The dais, 
upon which the High Table stood, still stretches across the southern 
end, but the floor space is largely covered with bookshelves; and 
the picturesque open fireplace which Southey saw and described 
is a thing of the past. The Old Library, which stands facing the 
porch and above the Old Common Room, has suffered less from 
dilapidation and the hand of the restorer; few rooms in Oxford 
are better worth inspection. Like the Hall and the oriel window, 
it is of the fifteenth century; and it is especially interesting because 
it still contains the collection of manuscripts which it was built in 
the first instance to accommodate. ‘These manuscripts came from the 
library of Bishop Gray of Ely, who was a Commoner of the College, 
made an Italian tour in the years 1449 to 1454, and, owing to his 
friendship with Robert Abdy, a contemporary Master, assisted liberally 
in the completion of the new buildings. At his death he left to the 
College the books which he had purchased in Italy. ‘The Gray 
manuscripts number in all about one hundred and fifty. Many of 
them are treatises of the schoolmen and copies of patristic writings ; 
but a large number are copies of Latin classical authors, written in 
the finest of fifteenth-century hands, and occasionally illuminated. 
In the darker days of the College history they were much defaced 
by the vandalism of unscrupulous collectors, who cut out with pen- 
knives the finest of the initial letters. Even in their present mutilated 
state they are worth inspection, as being unusually fine specimens of 
the books which were in use among English scholars just before 
the time when Caxton’s art began to revolutionise the world of letters. 

The front quadrangle was barely completed before the College 
entered upon a totally new phase of development. Excellent as was 
the work of the Master and Fellows in the period of the early Re- 
naissance, there can be no doubt that they had widely departed from 
the spirit and the letter of Dervorguilla’s statutes. The Visitors of 
the College made several fruitless attempts to restore the severe sim- 
plicity of the old régime. Much friction ensued ; and finally in 1503 
the College addressed a petition to the Pope, as the supreme arbiter 
in all cases of conscience, asking that he would be pleased to exempt 
them from the restraints of antiquated statutes which served no useful 
purpose and prevented them from pursuing that course of life which 
was most honourable and useful. The petition met with a favourable 
reception. The famous Bishop Fox of Winchester was instructed 
to revise the statutes; and he completed his work in the year 1507. 
His statutes gave to the College that form which it preserved for more 
than three centuries, and even after the reforms of University Com- 
missions some salient features of his scheme remain an integral part 
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of the existing constitution. The College owes to him the unique 
privilege of electing its own Visitor. ‘The concession was a bold one, 
and although it did not take full effect for the better part of two 
centuries, it proved in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a great 
advantage to the College from every point of view. But this change 
was, in the Bishop’s estimation, of slight moment as compared with 
others which he effected. His main objects were to reduce the 
number of Fellows and Scholars, and to impress a more distinctly 
clerical character upon the College. The first of these changes was 
rendered necessary by the smallness of the endowment, and the in- 
creased cost of living in a University town. The second was prompted 
by respect for the wishes of early founders and benefactors. Fox 
provided that henceforth there should be ten Fellows and ten 
Scholars. The Fellows were bound to take orders within a limited 
period from the time of their election; the Scholars were to be 
“skilled in plain song,” to wear a clerical garb, and to be tonsured. 
Each Fellow was responsible for the tuition of one Scholar, who, 
subject to certain conditions of fitness, was nominated by himself. 
Commoners were allowed to be admitted, but stringent rules of 
discipline were inserted in the statutes. The gates were to be locked 
at eight o’clock in the winter and nine in the summer. The porter 
was enjoined to take note of the undergraduates’ dress when they 
went out of College, lest it might be in any particular sumptuous or 
unseemly. They were not allowed to carry arms unless they were 
leaving Oxford to go on a journey, neither might they enter ale-houses 
and similar places of entertainment. Low company, such as that of 
gleemen, jugglers, and strolling players, was absolutely interdicted. 
During meal-times the Scriptures were to be read aloud, and all con- 
versation conducted in the Latin tongue. The Scholars waited upon 
the Fellows at High Table, and received as their reward the broken 
meats. 

Under this constitution the College lost the humanist character 
which it had assumed in the reign of Henry VI. The interests of the 
Fellows were now of a theological character. Characteristically enough 
their chief addition to the buildings took the form of a Chapel. It 
was built to the east of, and in a line with, the Old Library; it may 
be seen in the prints of the College which are given by Loggan in the 
seventeenth and Ingram at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and was only swept away in 1854 when the growth of the College 
made a more spacious edifice a necessity. The Reformation naturally 
brought discord into a society of this character. Thomas Cromwell 
imposed a Protestant Master upon the College; in the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth a number of Fellowships were vacated for conscientious 
reasons. The tendencies of the Fellows as a body changed with great 
rapidity. In the Marian persecutions they were represented and 
ruled by Bishop Brookes of Gloucester, upon whom, as the judge of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, Foxe and Jewel pass a judgment of 
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great but not unmerited severity.! Thirty years later the leading 
spirits were George Abbott, the future Archbishop, and his brother 
Robert, who became Master in 1609; then Laud took the College in 
hand, reformed the Chapel service, and procured the election of a 
Master in whose views he had confidence (Thomas Lawrence, 1637). 
Naturally such changes were not brought to pass without considerable 
friction. In the reign of Elizabeth the notorious Robert Parsons, 
afterwards a Jesuit, but then a stalwart Calvinist, was violently expelled 
from his Fellowship by a hostile faction which rang the bells of St. 
Mary Magdalen to celebrate his departure. John Evelyn, who was a 





BALLIOL COLLEGE: FROM THE BROAD STREET PORCH. 


Fellow-Commoner on the eve of the Civil War, mentions that the 
Fellows were engrossed in their feuds with one another, and did little 
for their pupils. 

But the Civil War and the Commonwealth period put an end to 
these discords. ‘he College was much impoverished at this time. The 
plate was surrendered to King Charles. The estates in Northumber- 
land became almost valueless owing to the invasions of the Scots. 
The buildings were greatly dilapidated during the siege of Oxford, 


+ The martyrs were burned opposite Balliol College, though probably not on the 
site of the Memorial. Ashes and the remains of stakes have been found in the Broad 
Street opposite the Master’s lodgings. A stone cross has been sunk in the road to 
mark the spot. 
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when most of the Fellows absented themselves, and the best rooms 
were requisitioned for the use of the king’s courtiers. At the close of 
the siege, Oxford was visited by Parliamentary Commissioners, who 
“ purged” Balliol with great severity and filled up the vacancies 
which they had created with men not always of the most creditable 
character. For one reason or another the straitened finances of the 
College were woefully mismanaged until the Restoration. ‘Then came 
the Great Fire of London, which totally destroyed the house property 
of the College in St. Lawrence Jewry. It is not surprising that under 
this accumulation of misfortunes Balliol became a ruin. There is a 
story told of Dr. Bathurst, the President of Trinity, that he was 
maliciously delighted with the decay of a foundation which had once 
been the rival of his own, and was one day discovered in the act of 
throwing stones at those few of the Balliol windows which remained 
intact, “as if happy to contribute his share to the semblance of ruin.” 
The Fellows and Scholars appear to have been demoralised by their 
poverty. A letter-writer of the period tells us that “there is over 
against Balliol College a dingy, horrid, scandalous ale-house, fit for 
none but draymen and tinkers. Here the Balliol men continually lie, 
and by perpetual bubbing add art to their natural stupidity to make 
themselves perfect sots.” 

These evil times and habits gradually passed away. The losses 
which had been suffered in the Great Fire were to some extent 
counterbalanced by the liberality of former Balliol men, who raised a 
subscription to rebuild the houses in St. Lawrence Jewry. Other 
benefactors assisted in the restoration of the buildings, and in the 
eighteenth century the appearance of the College was at least respect- 
able. It was now that the Garden Quadrangle began to assume its 
present form. The Bristol Buildings, which face the churchyard of 
St. Mary Magdalen, were erected about 1704, Fisher’s Buildings 
shortly after 1773. The last-named block, though built in a tasteless 
Italian style without any pretence to architectural distinction, is a 
well-known feature of the College. The benefactor at whose expense 
it was built, directed that the motto “ Verbum non amplius Fisher” 
should be engraved upon them, and the injunction was faithfully 
performed, although the meaning of these cryptic words has eluded 
every generation from his time to the present. We are equally at a 
loss to account for the fact that Mr. Fisher’s ghost persistently wanders 
through the passages of his buildings; but the apparition is at least 
as well attested as others to which learned societies have given serious 
attention. 

In spite of material progress the College remained an obscure one 
throughout the eighteenth century. It had the honour of enrolling on 
its books the names of Adam Smith and Robert Southey; but their 
connection with Balliol was transitory and left little impression on 
their minds. It is not difficult to see that Adam Smith, when in the 
“Wealth of Nations” he denounces the College system of his day, has 
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Balliol in mind. Southey’s relations with his tutor were of the most 
perfunctory kind. ‘Mr. Southey, you won’t learn anything by my 
lectures, sir; so if you have any studies of your own, you had better 
pursue them.” In fact the standard of ability among the Fellows was 
a low one. Vacant Fellowships were usually given as a matter of 
course to Scholars of the College; and of the Scholars some were 
nominated by individual Fellows, others by the trustees of Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton. The exhibitions, of which the College had a number, 
were small in amount and close in character. As for the Commoners, 
they were chiefly the sons of squires in the western counties, in no 
way distinguished except for the soundness of their Toryism and the 
profundity of their potations. One incident must serve to illustrate 
their tendencies. Some years after the Forty-Five, two Balliol men 
gave a supper-party at which the Pretender was exuberantly toasted. 
They then marched through the town in procession with their guests, 
shouting “God bless King James!” and uttering sentiments injurious 
to the Hanoverian dynasty. For this offence they were put on their 
trial in the King’s Bench, and one of them was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. The punishment was severe, but partly to be explained 
by the fact that Balliol was as a whole suspected of disloyal tendencies. 
It was necessary to inspire the Master and Fellows, no less than their 
juniors, with a wholesome fear of the consequences which might follow 
upon half-serious dabbling in disloyalty. 

Events moved rapidly at the later half of last century. Fifty years 
had barely elapsed from the trial of the Balliol Tacobites before we find 
Robert Southey freely discussing Pantisocratic ideas with his contem- 
poraries, and even allowed to air his views on the Rights of Man in the 
presence of his tutor. In fact Balliol awoke, shortly before 1800, from 
the lethargy of two centuries, and took the lead in the movement for 
University and Collegiate reform. The new movement began with 
Dr. Parsons, who was elected to the Mastership in 1798. He is chiefly 
remembered as one of those who drew up the first scheme of the Honour 
Schools ; but he also laboured not unsuccessfully to make Balliol a 
reading College. It is shortly after his death (1819) that Balliol men 
begin to take a prominent place in the Class-lists. The work which 
he had begun was carried on by his successors, Jenkyns (1819), Scott 
(1854), and Jowett (1870); all had their share in the work, though 
the chief credit must be assigned to the practical sagacity, high ideals, 
and unsparing self-devotion of the man who was known to Oxford, and 
the public outside, as “ he Master.” 

Time would fail us if we attempted to recount in detail the names 
and the services either of those tutors without whom the plans of 
Jenkyns, Scott, and Jowett would have remained unfulfilled aspirations, 
or of those modern benefactors to whom the College is indebted for 
the increase of her endowments and the possession of buildings 
adequate to the accommodation of her greatly increased numbers. 
It is enough to emphasise the fact that Balliol has been remodelled 
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in the last hundred years, and could not have been so remodelled but 
for the display of exceptional patriotism and public spirit by many 
who were interested in her welfare. As for the result, we leave the 
witty strictures of Mr. Mallock and Sir Walter Besant to be weighed 
by our readers, merely cautioning them against some misconception, 
which is natural in strangers, but none the less certainly unjust. It 
has not been the sole or the chief aim of Balliol to train brilliant 
prizemen. No man is admitted to the College unless he proves 
himself to be of a certain standard of ability: but the theory and 
practice of the place has always been that every inmate should receive 
most scrupulous attention without regard to the question whether he 
will ever bring ¢écla¢t to his teachers by academic or professional 
success. Secondly, the spirit of the great Balliol teachers and of their 
most distinguished pupils has been strongly practical; the College 
has aimed at making men of affairs rather than men of letters. It has 
produced journalists and critics; it has even from time to time 
harboured a poet such as Clough or Matthew Arnold. But these 
are accidental phenomena. The statesman, the civil servant, the 
lawyer, are the characteristic products of the place. This was the 
desire of the late Master, and for better or for worse it has become 
an accomplished fact. 
H. W. C. Davis. 


GRATITUDE 


ONG years ago you planted in my heart, 

L By quiet kindly acts of yours, a germ, 
Which lay there dormant but a little term 
E’er many tender shoots began to start: 
These, growing with the years, have formed a tree— 
A full-leaved tree of lasting Gratitude, 
Within whose branches sings a goodly brood 
Of pleasant thoughts, all hymning unto thee. 
There gentle Memory doth ever live, 
Carving upon the tablets of my mind 
These words “ Forget not, he was ever kind, 
And thou hast only barren thanks to give.” 
So hast thou in my heart abiding place, 
Which Time, nor Change, nor Death can e’er efface. 
AuicE D. BRAHAM, 
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“LOVE THE IDLER” 


I 


HE had grey eyes, and they had a knack of speaking vivid things. 

S They spoke now, flashing fairly intelligible language, as they 

moved between sketch and comrade. That it was contemptuous 
language did not affect the comrade. 

His mood was finely tolerant, and frankly diverted. The skill of a 
small pair of hands was matter for wonder and interest; and the 
feminine attitude, non-worshipful, a novelty. 

For Paul Manners had been elevated to a throne as soon as he was 
out of lie-down collars and into his patrimony. He had a face that 
Society (the handful of provincial Society in which he had been reared) 
pronounced ‘ distinguished”; and a fortune that was the target of 
countless bright eyes. Besides making this son of Dean Manners a 
king, Minchinghampton canonised him. 

There is no limit to the enthusiasm of warm-hearted spinsterhood 
over young Prince Fortunatus. 

The girl with the grey eyes only knew about the wealth, not the 
halo. 

Wealth generally secured her contempt: it was always vulgar, or 
ostentatious, or selfish, or luxurious—indeed the whole string of worldly 
vices put together. 

A superficial knowledge of Paul Manners had early assured 
her that he was the possessor of most of the disadvantages of his 
class. 

So, as usual, she lent an indifferent ear to his remarks. 

“Passing strange—the artist’s eye!” mused he, watching the 
creation of vivid blues, broad sunlight patches, and foreign garments 
with nonchalant comment in his glance. ‘Such colour lives only on 
canvas.” 

“Gat” 

“« Heresy, of course.” 

* Of course.” 

She painted silently and vigorously for a while; and then, as she 
laid aside a brusn, laid aside the monosyllables too. 

“It is a question of education, don’t you see,” she said quickly, 
stepping back to consider her work. ‘You have not trained your 
sight to find the brilliancy. It is there all the same—for those who 
have eyes to see.” 

“ Here—in Italy, credible enough. But in our serene English 
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hollows and quiet lanes— No; I still cling to my creed of artistic 
exaggeration.” 

“You wouldn’t, if you knew how to look. And English hollows! 
Oh, dear old English hollows, I wish I could see you in the glory of 
your April flushings ! ” 

She coloured, repentant that she had been surprised into so earnest 
a declaration of her feelings before a mere acquaintance. 

He smiled. 

“Why not picture them under a faint grey drizzle, mist-enwrapped, 
dripping tears for the Spring that is so slow in coming? It would 
take out the sting of the home-sickness. At least it does for me. 
When I positively ache for a rush across country, or a canter on my 
native downs, I invariably remind myself that here the sun always 
shines, and one can go out for consecutive months, unencumbered 
with overcoats and umbrellas. Oh, it is a good life on the whole, 
Miss Frere.” 

“Ts it? Iamglad you think so. I wasn’t born to revel in flowers 
and scents and eternal sunshine, scandal-draughts and tea-drinkings in 
bedrooms—neither to bear unexpected shocks with meek and ladylike 
smiles, Farce though it may sound to you, I belong to the great 
invalid class; and I paint here, because I mayn’t paint in England. 
No; nothing serious. Just a bit of wise prudence to keep me bread- 
winning on the tapis, till I am wanted no longer. If I were dying of 
consumption I should have had better taste than to obtrude it on the 
notice of one who lives out of the shadows. It is horrid to throw 
snow over people who are basking before a comfortable fire.” 

“ Basking!” he said. ‘That implies a good bit of lazy ease and 
comfort, doesn’t it ?” 

His voice was merely reflective, and she answered indifferently, 
“I suppose so.” He looked disappointed at the resurrection of the 
apathy, and then laughed. 

“To what a high degree of perfection the Italian possesses the art ! 
See that brown-skinned woman yonder, she with the bit of orange rag 
arranged round her hair, and her fine eyes drinking in the last bit of 
gossip of the Piazza San Siro! Her attitude is the embodiment of 
grace, languor, and content—a very recommendation of the Beauty of 
Idleness ! ” 

Diana Frere raised her eyes for a second and looked at the group 
he indicated, sitting in the neck of a dark archway, with bright piles of 
glazed ware behind them, and the beautiful lounger to the front. 

“Tt is,” she acquiesced. ‘ We don’t get the picturesque side of 
poverty so accentuated at home, I allow. When are you going home ? 
All the hotel folks begin talking of home with the first thinning of the 
crowds. And they are thinning.” 

“ But not here.” 


“No, not here,” she assented. “I shall be all right here. But it 


will soon be dull for the people at play. People at play always seem 
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dreadfully afraid of solitude ; that was why I thought—” She paused 
abruptly, and fell to collecting her materials. 

“Go on,” he adjured, with his imperturbable good humour. 

But she shook her head. 

“7 am a thought-reader,” he assured her, helping her to lower her 
white umbrella with deft shapely hands. 

She noticed the shapeliness, but not the capability, being a very 
prejudiced young person at times. 

“Thanks!” she said. ‘ Don’t let me delay you longer. Besides I 
walk so fast.” 

“So do I.” 

They set out together, leaving the market-place with its chattering 
groups and spreading tree, the Via Corradi, and the network of old 
streets, for the sea-wall and its English crowds. 

He raised his hat many times as they went, for he had a host of 
acquaintances here, being of opinion that it is as little trouble to be 
pleasant to one’s world as unpleasant. 

Among the cactus-bushes, near the English Church, she stood still 
definitely. She had made all the concessions to politeness that a 
mere talk amid ball-programmes, ices, and palms required ; and their 
intimacy was not of a sort to justify her in making him any longer the 
burden-bearer of her art-lumber. 

‘The meeting in the Via Corradi had been quite an accident. 

** Good-bye,” she said. “I know your Villa is a long way off, and 
not a bit in this direction.” 

He accepted the dismissal in spite of the steep path inciting to 
chivalry ahead of them, for it was not his way to argue. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” he echoed, handing over her camp-stool, “we shall 
meet at the dance next Friday.” 

“ At Mrs. Alexander’s? It depends.” 

“On what?” 

“ Hosts of things.” 

“Chaperones ?” he asked eagerly; “I felt, somehow, she made a 
fuss last time. But don’t tell me she scolded you on my behalf.” 

Miss Frere laughed, a merry wholesome little laugh. ‘She wasn’t 
saccharine. But never mind ¢hat. It isn’t chaperones.” 

“Then you will come.” 

“It depends,” she iterated, forgetting in a mischievous flash her 
“imperfect sympathies” for the rich and prosperous. The flash, 
wherein dimples and responsive eyes played their part, counselled 
importunity. 

“ And why—do tell me why?” he urged, in a voice so persuasive 
that had he employed it among the four-and-twenty daughters of the 
Minchinghampton canons and ecclesiastical big guns, the whole two 
dozen would have been on their tender little knees at once. “ Why?” 

But she only shook her head again; adjusted her load, and left 
him. 
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He revolved the reason of this dubious appearance at the ball many 
times between then and Friday; but the actual and insignificant one, 
at the root of Miss Frere’s uncertainty, did not occur to a mind un- 
accustomed to face the little shifts Poverty devises and imposes. 

His maternal grandfather’s fortune had been his since he was ten. 

Five francs for a voiture, and a few centesimi for a bunch of roses, 
and an extortionate number of francs for new white gloves, were not 
daunting items in the eyes of Paul Manners, and could in no way 
constitute a reason for staying away from the smartest dance of San 
Remo’s season. 

So he fell back on the consciousness of masculine perspicacity ; 
decided it was the chaperone, and wrote to a cousin-german at the 
Hotel des Anglais (likewise Miss Frere’s hotel), suggesting a kind 
office to her. 

Lady Betty Ilchester wrote back, “If you will come and have tea 
with me to-morrow, I promise to consider it. Who is she?” 

“To-morrow” accordingly, Paul Manners wended to the desired 
rendezvous ; and, on the flight of white steps in front of the hotel, 
met two young women in muslins, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
issuing therefrom. 

“Why, Betty!” said Mr. Manners. 

‘©Oh, you dear old irrevocable creature! Now, I didn’t expect you a 
bit, did I, Georgie? But these new frocks have just come from Nice, 
and such a sweet man, Captain Western of the 2nd Fusiliers—invalided 
here from South Africa, quite a little wound, not enough to make him 
solemn and grumpy—suggested the band and the tea-rooms after dinner 
last night ; and what with the frocks and the chance of such a cavalier, 
I couldn’t say No. And I wouldn’t if I could. But you will like the 
public gardens much better than my stuffy little sitting-room ; and the 
nicest thing you can do for me at this moment is to come back for a 
second into the shade, and pin on these roses for me before we start. 
I really believe you: are the best-dressed man on the Riviera, my 
dear boy. I do like the cut of your clothes so much better than 
poor Freddie’s. I wish I had stipulated on his tailor before I married 
him !” 

The three mounted the steps of the hotel together ; and while Paul 
Manners was doing his task in a masterly fashion, some one passed. 

Betty gently jarred her cousin’s elbow. ‘Look, Paul, there goes 
little Miss Insular. Georgie and I have nicknames; for everybody— 
such fun. We called her Puritan at first. But her frocks didn’t 
match the name, so we changed it to Insular, She is so British and 
straight-to-the-mark and energetic. I don’t like energetic people, 
Paul, at all, that’s why I like you. And working women always set 
my teeth on edge. Their activities cry out on us as butterflies. Yet 
she is a nice little frump, and has jolly eyes.” 
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“ Frump!” ejaculated Manners, whose limited masculine judgment 
had pronounced Miss Frere’s English freshness perfection, ‘ That 
was a pretty enough hat she had on.” 

“ That thing—just a wisp of muslin! That short white skirt! 
Every one wears trains or trailing gowns now—every one except people 
who carry camp-stools with them through life.” 

«« She is a nice girl, whatever her clothes,” said he quietly, “and it is 
she whom I want you to chaperone.” 

Lady Betty Ilchester dimpled charmingly ; and Georgiana Crewe 
reflected the laughter. 

“ You kind, unknowing, ignorant old thing! I really couldn’t,” she 
cried. ‘I know she is a dear and has adorable eyes; but I never 
was, and never will be, responsible for lining the walls of a ball-room 
with girls in last year’s skirts. Come along, pretty goose. I see 
Captain Western on the terrace. Doesn’t he look a love! And isn’t 
that touch of pallor interesting ?” 

Nevertheless, because a certain picture had sold excellently, on the 
walls of a London gallery, a week ago, Diana Frere, with her former 
chaperone, came to Mrs. Alexander’s dance. 

Mr. Manners discovered her when the evening was quarter-way 
through, and followed her up with difficulty ; for, in spite of a skirt of 
last year’s cut, she had plenty of partners, being very kind and frank 
and friendly to the few young men in her hotel and elsewhere, whom 
she did not know to be rich. 

She had discovered him ten minutes earlier, when he was fastening 
dismembered fragments of muslin for the prettiest woman in the place. 
The manner of the doing aroused the amused disdain of Miss Frere. 
He seemed born for such slight and graceful services. His tall lithe 
figure had been framed to shine in Georgian ball-rooms and Pope’s 
poetry. 

Her eyes expressed something of this conviction when he reached 
her side. 

“Don’t tell me you have none left. In memory of that other 
time, you must have,” he said. 

“T have. But I am just giving it to Dr. McClean. Why did you 
come so late?” 

He pushed his hand through his hair with a sudden gesture that 
surprised her. The beau of Georgian times seemed very far away. 

“Why? Oh never mind why. Sufficient for it that I am here. 
I oughtn’t to be. But if my coming pleases two people——” 

He drew a long breath, and asked, “ Which may I have?” 

She gave him her programme, intent on his last remark; and— 
while he put his initials against the only remaining blanks—mused, 
“Two! Lady Betty Ilchester, and Mrs. Ben Smart, of course! Well, 
I commend your taste—in exteriors. They are lovely.” 

A partner at this juncture claimed her hand, and she was swept 
away into the throng. 
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Divers words and thoughts had driven her criticism from her mind 
when she met Manners again. 

“Ours?” she said. “And I am so tired. I have been standing 
all day. Yet my mind is happy. I am mounting Fame’s ladder at 
a run; and begin to feel myself quite important.” 

“We will discuss the importance instead of dancing,” he said, 
taking her out on the terrace and wrapping her up with the skilful 
hands that had manipulated Mrs. Ben Smart’s frills. 

“ No,” she said, sinking back with a sigh; “it would be much too 
solid and material a theme under such a sky as this. And listen— 
the soft song of the Mediterranean! What a night!” 

He looked at the earnest profile stooped forward under the palms, 
and said quickly, “It wasn’t Lady Betty or Mrs. Ben Smart, Miss 
Frere.” 

“Who wasn’t? What wasn’t?” she asked, turning perplexed eyes 
on him. 

“You named those two as the magnets who had brought me here— 
when we talked just now, an hour ago. It was neither of them—it 
was two people whole kingdoms ahead of them, people not to be 
named in the same breath, people——” 

“Not Miss Violet Brunt?” she interrupted, in a light impersonal 
voice. ‘Don’t tell me it was she. <A mere doll, side by side with 
Mrs. Ben Smart’s magnificence! How effectively she tears a train 
and how gaily takes men’s hearts captive! Some people do every- 
thing with grace. You, for instance, Mr. Manners. I wish I had 
the gift. Perhaps hard study and early success tend to rendering one 
prosaic. When I passed you last week on the hotel steps (you were 
pinning Lady Betty IIlchester’s roses with just the right amount of 
adoration and sense of privilege in your gesture), I couldn’t help 
christening you ‘ Love the Idler.’ It is a pretty name, isn’t it? Nature 
gave me no grace for trivialities. When I refused a man—just once, 
I don’t know how to flirt—I put a ridiculous amount of earnest regret 
into the action. A mistake, seeing he married some one else in a 
month! Oh, I am sure Lady Betty was one of the two who brought 
you here.” 

“ How do you like her?” he asked abruptly. 

“In so far as she is lovely, I adore her. In so far as she is heart- 
less, I detest her. Why does she leave poor sick little Major Ilchester 
all day long by himself, or worse, to the tender mercies of old dullards 
he has nothing in common with.” 

** Does she? Is Major Ilchester so often alone ?” he queried quickly. 

«Oh, it is the way of the world she moves in,” retorted Miss Frere 
severely. “I never yet met the rich person who is truly selfless, 
tender, kind. Pleasure and self-advancement are their only goal. I 
have an old uncle as rich as Croesus. At the time my life in Rome 
was draining the purse of my father (a poor parson with the usual 
wealth of children}, he, my father, braced himself up to ask a small 
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loan of Uncle Croesus on my behalf. I was his god-chiid. The loan 
was forthcoming ; but father was to hand over a little pet Turner of 
his for interest!” 

“ Are we all so bad?” pondered Manners, laughing ruefully. 

“We always except ourselves;” she said gravely, “but the rest 
—yes.” 

“You paint a grey picture, indeed. Don’t you think,” with a 
humorous light in his eyes, “that it is because you haven’t trained 
your eye to look for the goodness. It is there, if you knew how 
to look.” 

She laughed, flushing, as she recognised her own words of a 
week ago. 

“ Let us hope so;” she said. ‘I should have to stare long to find 
it in Lady Betty Ilchester.” 

“ Poor cousin Bet!” he said to himself, “ so lovely and so unkind!” 

Miss Frere caught the aside ; and drew in her breath. 

“Cousin! Your cousin? Just like me. A _ born blunderer. 
Never mind. I told you I adored her. For the rest, I beg your 
pardon most heartily. I am very sorry I spoke as I did.” 

“¢ Love the Idler’ should forgive light-heartedly. How idle do you 
take him to be, I wonder?” 

She fidgeted with her fan, conscious that her mental condemnations 
of him had been as strong as her comment on Lady Betty. 

“ How idle?” he persisted. 

She broke out with a nervous hurry of honesty. ‘Oh, well, it does 
seem strange to me that men—at such a time, when war and strife are 
in the air, and crying needs to be up and doing everywhere—should 
be satisfied and happy in such a life as that.” She indicated the 
limp attitude of one nicknamed Beau Frivol, then passing, and the 
curve of her mouth was scornful. ‘On some, the burden and heat 
of the day fall so heavily. What grand lives are being lost out there 
—what fine examples of courage and pluck being taught! Oh, I wish 
I were a soldier. I could fight so much more heartily than I can 
paint. One doesn’t want tolerance on a battlefield. One wants it 
constantly here.” 

“ Everywhere, I take it.” 

She fixed her eyes on him with a half appeal in hersmile. “Am 
I darbarously prejudiced? I know you think it. It is the fault of 
my circumstances, perhaps. The eidest of nine, a minimum of money, 
a maximum of talent, hard work, orphanhood, and self-help—these 
things don’t induce the mildness of milk and the charity of St. Paul.” 

“Tell me about the work,” he said. 

She shook her head. “Sufficient for it that the ache of deferred 
hope is past. I don’t believe in cuddling old wounds. Soon, perhaps, 
I shall be rich ; and for their sakes I am glad.” 

“ For the sake of the nine?” 

“Not nine now: two are dead: and two are soldiers. (Croesus 
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had nothing to do with their commissions, someone much nicer and less 
rich compassed their professions.) For the sake of seven I rejoice.” 

“What a brave fighter! If you won’t talk about the work, you 
must let me come and see it.” 

She smiled, with a sudden wistful shyness. “ Really?” 

‘“‘ Really: unkindest sceptic ! ” 

She was meditating giving him her address, when Mrs. Barton sailed 
down upon her, huffy and impatient. 

“Tt is an hour past midnight, Miss Frere,” she proclaimed. 

Miss Frere’s happy eyes looked incredulous. ‘“ An hour!” she said 
repentantly. “And I promised not to keep you here past twelve!” 

Mr. Manners took them to their cab, and held the hand of the 
younger woman somewhat long in parting. 


Ill 


While Diana was revolving that pressure as they rumbled home- 
wards under the long shadow of pepper-trees laid by the moon, Mrs. 
Barton remarked, “ What a mere puppy that young man! And for 
the life of me, I cannot see what all the girls find to rave about in 
him. To me, it is dreadful to consider the aimlessness of such lives. 
Bella Lafitte tells me to-night that he refuses to make any tennis or 
picnic appointments before twelve, and she believes it is for the simple 
reason that he doesn’t rise till noon. Picture it!” 

“ Dreadful!” said Miss Frere, trying to convince herself she had 
not winced at the epithet “ puppy.” 

She wished though she had given him her address; and the next 
day decided she was glad she hadn’t; and the third was indifferent 
to everything but her art; and the fourth, anxiously looked for a tall 
figure in grey that wore a white carnation for buttonhole. 

On the fifth, Mrs. Barton came to her with news. 

“T have got you the escort you have been crying for for a month,” 
she announced. “ My sister is telegraphed for to England. She 
knows every inch of the way, speaks four languages like a native, and 
leaves to-morrow. ‘There is no reason why you shouldn’t go.” 

“ None,” said Miss Frere. 

So she went. To stay was folly. 

At a dinner-table, aglow with roses and silver, her departure was 
spoken of three days later. 

Lady Betty Ilchester was dining with Lady Sara Smith, as was also 
her cousin Paul Manners. 

He took her in to dinner. 

‘** Ask me how Freddie is ;” she commanded, with all her diamonds 
and dimples a-dance. ‘“ Afterwards I will ask you how Reg is; and 
when we have thus satisfied our senseless mentors within, we can fall 
to upon olives and gossip and forget the dull things of life. Invalids 
are dreadfully dull. Freddie is. Reg isn’t. But then Reg has his 
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poetry and his articles to keep him companionable. Poor old Freddie 
is as stupid as a peacock. And, by the bye, Paul, while I think of it, 
I’ll chaperone little Miss Insular to the next ball, and superintend her 
wardrobe into the bargain, if you like.” 

* Will you. Why?” 

“Why!” sharply. ‘ Because I like to.” 

** And why do you like?” 

“ Persistent stupid! And double-dyed inquisitor! I like people 
who are the thing, and I hear she will be quite the thing. Maud Rosse 
told me about her in her letter to-day; asked me to call on the god- 
child of the old party who stands her to opera-tickets and dinners, and 
sent a message from this ancient admirer and millionaire who hoped I 
would smile on his niece. So prettily put. I mean to smile to-morrow. 
I am glad she has such nice eyes. I shall advertise the painting genius 
and the old uncle; and the out-of-date skirt won’t matter. Yes; I 
will certainly take her to the Bachelors’ Ball.” 

“‘T fear you won’t.” 

** Nonsense!” 

“‘ Miss Frere left for home three days ago.” 

“ Nasty, disagreeable little thing, not to tell me she was going ! ” cried 
Lady Betty in a pet. ‘‘ Maud says there is a whole gallery full of her 
pictures in Bond Street, now—dquite the talk of town. Disgustingly 
proud people—these struggling artists. I declare it quite damps ones 
inclination to do a kindness! You may as well talk about Reg now.” 

“ Thanks, no,” answered Manners, with a gleam in his steel-grey eyes. 


At the same moment, in a drawing-room in Chelsea, Miss Frere was 
painfully re-adjusting an estimate. 

She sat a little aside from the juniors for whom her busy brain had 
built this nest, talking to one of the guests, whom her sisters’ sociability 
had pressed into the service of welcome. 

Joan and Cynthia sang duets ever and anon, and skipped about 
among the old china and the pretty trifles, crying it was delicious to 


’ have dear old Di at home again, and left “dear old Di” to look after 


the dullest guest (a maiden cousin of Joan’s last young man) while 
they absorbed the gayest. 

The maiden cousin was fat, fair, and forty, with only one idea in her 
head—namely, that Minchinghampton, her native place, was the key- 
stone of the universe’s arch. 

She talked of it in soft monosyllables. 

Then a train of associations knocked at the door of Miss Frere’s 
brain, and on a sudden the connecting link flashed upon her. 

“Do you know Mr. Manners, Mr. Paul Manners?” she asked. 

Miss Finching’s tongue was unloosed. She was one of the four- 
and-twenty who had canonised him. 

“ Know him!” she answered in the voice she might have used had 
she been asked “Can you say the Creed,” “‘ I have known him ever since 
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he was in petticoats—the dearest, the most self-sacrificing, the 
cleverest, the kindest, the handsomest man on earth. Of course he 
told you all about his disappointment and his brave piece of sacrifice, 
and read you his poor brother’s articles, and told you the story of that 
blighted life. Oh, the most wonderful young man on earth!” 

The adjectives took away Miss Frere’s breath, but left her enough 
to remark, “He told me nothing. He gave me flowers twice, and he 
danced with me thrice.” 

“Nothing! Exactly like him! So modest. So retiring. Five 
months ago he gave up a fine appointment to one of our leading 
papers as artist and war-correspondent (he has been through half-a- 
dozen campaigns already), because his younger brother, to whom he 
is devoted, went into a galloping consumption. There was no one 
else to take him abroad. Reginald was wrapped up in him. The dear 
Dean could not naturally leave us, and so Paul went. Now he gives 
up half his days to writing Reginald’s articles at the poor boy’s 
dictation, and Heaven alone knows what the exile is costing him.” 

Only three words presented themselves to Diana’s memory, and 
dwelt there—‘ Love the Idler.” 

She hoped she would never meet him again, and fell to wondering 
how much or how little of her address had fallen on his ears that 
midnight when Mrs. Barton had interrupted them ; and called herself 
the wickedest fool on earth, and the blindest; and wished passion- 
ately she might abase herself before him. 

But for all her wishes and counter-wishes, and fears and desires, no 
knock came upon the old green gate at Chelsea, save the knocks of 
pretty Joan’s satellites, and Cynthia’s chums. 

“T should feel easier if I could tell him how keenly I regret my 
cruel judgment of him. The unfairness of it, and his generous 
silence! I wish we could meet again. At least I wish it to-day—lI 
think I do.” 

She wished it to-morrow and on many to-morrows. 

At last the wish was fulfilled. 


Three months later, when artistic London was trying to make much ° 


of a young artist, Uncle Croesus bade Diana and her sisters to a party. 

It was a magnificent party. 

Diana was busy, and attended it late; Joan was idle and attended 
it early. When pleasure came in her way, she took it in long draughts. 
She drank deeply of it from many sources, before Diana had left that 
easel in Chelsea: one cup pleased her much. Uncle Crecesus took it 
into his head to be gracious; for Joan with her pretty frock and 
prettier face did him credit. He introduced her to countless young 
men; and, among them, to one Immaculate, whose eyes brightened 
as the eyes of a Fairy Prince brighten on beholding his charmer. 

“Miss Frere—Miss Joan Frere!” he echoed, caressing the name in 
a manner quite delicious to the vanity of the hearer. 

She laid herself out to amuse, and did it beautifully. 
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Both were happy as the gods on Olympus when a slight pale girl 
came into the room, and stood still on its threshold, as one dazed. 

Her busy hand, that was a tired hand to-day, went to her side. 
Her colour flamed. : 

“Once,” she said to herself, “I should have called him just Joan’s 
sort. But oh, Joan, can I give up everything to you!” 

She stayed where she was, breathing a little hurriedly. 

Joan marked her from afar. 

“ Ah, here comes good old Di! If you are very nice and manage 
to bring me meringues in plenty, and champagne-cup that is quite icy, 
and the rosiest of peaches, I will introduce you to her.” 

With curious alacrity, he went. 

“‘ My willing slave already!” smiled she. 

He made straight for Diana, and she felt him coming. 

“T have found one of the seven,” he said jubilantly. 

She set down the jubilance to Joar—Joan who had a knack of 
absorbing many things. 

“She is pretty, isn’t she—at least we think her so.” 

“ Beautiful. You don’t ask how I found you?” 

“ Her ;” she corrected, with a steady little smile. 

He did not notice the amendment, but went on, “I set to work to 
find Uncle Croesus (Lady Betty knew him), that by that means I 
might find you. Come away. Wecan’t talk here.” 

He piloted her with skill to a corner, for he generally knew what he 
wanted, and got it; and here he sat down with her. 

‘“‘ First we must settle a little misconception,” he laughed happily 
“about the two for whose sakes I went to Mrs. Alexander’s dance. 
You remember? You wouldn’t be curious. You pretended you 
knew——” 

“T do—now,” she interrupted breathlessly, “It was your brother. 
I have heard all about it. I cannot look you in the face.” 

“ Yes—my brother;” he nodded. “He persisted in seeing me 
amused, and he sent me there, ill as he was, for the sake of the other, 
the girl I had told him about—Diana Frere.” 

“Oh, no, no. ‘Love the Idler.’ Think of it! The unkindness! 
The presumption! I, with my little noisy fret of work, you with your 
quiet purposeful self-effacement! I can never forgive myself.” 





“*T can.” 
“ For—for Joan’s sake?” she laughed unsteadily. 
“Joan’s! . . . Oh, Diana, my dear. I can work for those I care 


for. I must work for you. Let it be ‘ Love—Love the worshipful.’ ” 


“How nice!” sighed a handsome girl, a stone’s-throw away, in an 
ecstasy of conquest and suspense, “to find a fresh admirer at every 
party Igo to! It must be something very potent to keep him so long 
from my side.” 

And it was. PHILIPPA TRENT. 
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TO BEAUTY 


HAT temples have we raised—what palaces— 


What blossoms twined to bind thy sacred head— 
Have we not burned sweet spice and incenses, 
And stabbed our souls with rapture till they bled 


Rich and most sacred blood, and with sad feet 
Wandered through voiceless lands for ever trod 

By the faint footsteps of some hidden god— 
Finding nor peace in life nor any ease, 

But vain desires and passions incomplete ? 


For we have loved thee—bending at thy shrine, 
With many prayers, and all our lives and all 
Our souls, and all our songs and loves were thine— 
And lo! the world was fair and like the fall 
Of fructifying rains—the splendid tears 
Wept by the eyes of those who worshipped thee! 
And from wild lips rose clouds of melody 
Drunk with the lees of rapture and strange wine 
Filled with the breath of song-engendered years. 


But now the years are barren and thy face 

Is shrouded, and thy feet have passed away 
To some blest isle—some holy dwelling-place, 

Where still with ancient love the old gods pray 
To thee who art the primal god, whose breath 

Breathed the first word that bade the dawn arise— 
Ah! what of thee ? the oceans and the skies 

Are thine, and all the vague, vast ways of space, 
And the tumultuous coils of life and death. 


But what of thee! Alas, not any more 

Shall men behold thee in thine ancient groves; 
Nor yet supreme on any mortal shore— 

Nor in the hollow hearts of mortal loves. 
Only a few still follow thee, and where 

Thy desecrated, ruined altars stand, 
In the lone paths of some forgotten land— 

They worship and their secret blood forth pour— 
A dread and sorrowful oblation there 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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LETTERS TO JACK CORNSTALK 
FROM AN AUSTRALIAN IN LONDON 


LONDON, September 1900. 

EAR JACK,—You know I always had a great idea of the value 
|) of first impressions—an exaggerated idea, you used to say. | 

have it stronger than ever—indeed I sometimes fear that the 
eagerness to seize first impressions, and write them down before they 
become blurred and lost, is becoming a mania with me. If I had to 
write up a big city I’d rather be there a month than a year. We 
Australians seem to adapt ourselves so quickly to strange places and 
up-side-down conditions. Already London walls seem less dark and 
dirty to me—London streets less narrow, crowded and sordid, the 
whole city less like a big squalid village. ‘The houses are growing every 
day, and, I suppose as I go on, the lives of the bulk of London 
humanity, and of two classes of London society especially: that of 
fashionable West End and that of Spitalfields, for instance, will seem 
less and less hopelessly useless and unnecessary to the existence of the 
world. As I make friends, and find half-way houses, so to speak, to 
drop into in my wanderings about the city, the awful monotony of 
London ceases to oppress me. For the first few days I thought it 
more dreadful than the monotony of the Bush, and more utterly 
hopeless, seeing that the Bush becomes settled and humanised, while 
London can only change with the changes of the centuries. 

I suppose I’ll make some blunders, in detail, with my first impres- 
sions, but they will be the blunders of hundreds—maybe thousands— 
who come to London, get the same impressions, and take ’em away 
and never lose ’em. So my writings will still hold true as of first 
impressions. I want to drive all this into your thick head because I 
intend to write to you pretty regularly, and I know that you will 
regard some parts of my letters as cheap copy for that old democratic 
rag of yours: the Come-by-Chance Boomerang. 1 don’t mind—it will 
save me writing at length to all the boys, as I promised. 

I am writing under a disadvantage for which I never bargained when 
I left Australia, I have heard Australians say that you cannot get 
round the real size of the difference between Sydney, or Melbourne, 
and London, until you return to Australia, and I feel now that that is 
true. A returned Australian once said to me: “When you go to 
London you don’t think much of it, but when you come back to 
Sydney the houses seem about a foot high.” This was before they 
began to build sky-scrapers in Australia. My present impression is 
that in Sydney city the houses in general are higher than in London— 
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but that is probably because of the few really tall buildings in Sydney. 
You see, they don’t allow high building in London. 

You do not so quickly realise the contrast between a big thing, 
and a small thing of the same kind, seen previously, as between a 
greater thing, seen some time ago, and a lesser thing seen now. See? 
—wWell, look here!—St. Pancras Railway Station covers, under its 
unbroken arch of roof (260 feet at the base) five long, comfortable 
platforms, a wide carriage-way, and ten lines of rail: Redfern Station, 
Sydney—the largest we have—has only two little platforms and a 
double line of rail under the main roof. But the general idea is the 
same, and to me—with three months and some fifteen thousand miles 
of ocean between the two stations—St. Pancras is only Redfern blown 
out, or magnified, but enlarged to an extent which I shall not be able 
to realise until I strike Redfern again. St. Pancras is about— how 
many times bigger than Redfern? but this doesn’t strike you until you 
begin to study it out; and I suppose few Australians who visit London 
would take that trouble. This is scarcely a first impression, but let it 
pass. I have an idea that, when I go back, Sydney—where I spent 
the greatest part of my life—-will surprise me a deal more than London 
did at first. Then for some first impressions of Sydney. And (this 
might sound like a ridiculous paradox) I have an impression that 
Australians, who come to London and stay awhile, never realise the 
size of their disappointment—they keep on expecting to be surprised 
presently, and having a vague idea that the street they’re in must lead 
toward the city proper—until London begins to grow on them and 
surprise ’em gradually. 

There are many things I want to tell you about. We expect to 
find English people cold, reserved, and inhospitable, and are not dis- 
appointed ; but we seldom study the reasons. No need to come to 
England for that. They are reserved and inhospitable because they 
have to be—they are so hopelessly bound by the same customs (or 
superstitions) and cast-iron conditions, which are surely, and not too 
slowly, gaining ground in Australian cities ; and which papers like the 
old Boomerang have been slogging at for years. The English do not 
seem, to Australian city people, more cold-blooded than the people of 
Australian cities, themselves, appear from a Bushman’s point of view. 

I think, after all, the best thing I can do is to write straight on and 
describe the things which I have, up to date, seen and experienced, 
and the impressions I got from them; and I hope the reason for the 
real (or apparent) inhospitality of English people, for the vague, 
irritating feeling of disappointment we have on first visiting London, 
and for many other things, will appear plain to you as I write. 

By the way they call wheat “corn” in England, so, in speaking of 
you to English friends, I’ve had to explain that you were nicknamed 
after the stalk of the Indian corn (maize), else they’d think you were a 
very slender reed indeed, to lean on or run against, instead of the 
tough old stalk you are; but I suppose you are pretty slender after 
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the shearing season Out-Back—unless you’ve managed to hang on to 
the editorial chair of the Boomerang. I think of old Come-by-Chance 
sometimes ; I suppose things are just as dull as ever in that dead-and- 
alive township. 

I'll tell you all about the voyage some other time. We had fog, 
thick, heavy and wet as one of old “ Curry-and-Rice’s ” dampers, from 
Spain, past Plymouth, and nearly to Dover. Syren going the whole 
time and other syrens all round through the night. All the officers on 
the bridge and two lookout men for’ard “ Light on the port bow, sir!” 
—* Light on the starboard bow, sir!” “Vessel on the port bow, 
sir!” all the time. Somewhere, coming out of the Bay of Biscay, we 
just shaved a big four-masted sailing ship that suddenly developed out 
of a smudge in the fog. That’s nothing in these waters. The ship’s 
people kept winding up mud and sea-weed from the bottom to see 
where we were— prospecting for the bottom of the Channel. It wasn’t 
what we’d call “ payable dirt,” on the goldfields ; this submarine pro- 
specting delayed us considerably, but it probably saved our lives. We 
saw Dover on a fine, bright morning. You remember a picture in a 
glass case at home, half picture half modelled, with a cliff like a piece 
of scraped chalk, painted a bright green on top, and little Noah’s ark 
houses (with dabs of colour for windows and doors), and trees—like 
those in a cheap box of toys—stuck about the tops of the cliff. Cliff 
too white, we thought, and trees and grass altogether too green for 
anything of the kind on earth—outside a picture. Well, Dover, from the 
distance, looked just like that—like a bright little doll-housey picture. 
And Margate, from a distance, reminded me of one of New Zealand’s 
miniature cities in wood—the open sea front of Napier, for instance. 

The Thames is the Melbourne Yarra on a larger scale, and without 
the smell. 

From the time the fog lifted there was no escape from a con- 
founded bore who’d been there before and wanted to point out things. 
He lived part of the year in Australia, and the rest in England. He 
was not an Englishman as far as I could see, and not an Australian— 
nor yet what is next best to it, an Englishman Australianised. He’d 
been all over the world—he was simply a type of the born-and-bred 
idiots who travel to see things, so that they will be able to say that 
they have seen ’em, and who couldn’t describe them any more than 
they could fly. He hadn’t the brains to be a liar—he had no brains 
at all—he hadn’t even any politics. 

Every now and again he’d come up and say: “ Well, we’re in the 
Thames now—what do you think of it?” 

I was leaning over the rail, taking in things quietly, and looking at 
some old war-ships cut down to a hulk, when he took a pinch of my 
arm and stuck his finger out in another direction from that in which I 
was looking. He paused a moment, as if he was going to say some- 
thing very impressive, then he said : 

“ See that boat there ?” 
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I saw a boat like one of our Manly steamers, crowded with holiday 
people. 

“Yes, I see it. What’s wrong with it?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with it. It’s an excursion steamer taking a 
holiday crowd from London down to Margate, or some of them places.” 

If the holiday crowd had been naked, and painted in red and blue 
stripes, there might have been something to look at. As it was, I 
couldn’t see any difference between them and an ordinary Manly beach 
crowd. And the pointing-out fiend seemed to expect me to stare and 
be astonished. ‘ You’ll open your eyes when you see the docks,” he 
said, but I saw nothing in the docks to open my eyes any wider than 
usual. ‘The docks are simply big dam arrangements of masonry, one 
leading into another, built in the river bank, and ships are floated in, 
and the water-gate closed behind them, to keep up a floating depth of 
water when the tide goes out of the river. 

This explains why captains are anxious to catch a tide. Australian 
boats are timed to arrive on Saturday, and, if they miss a tide and get 
in on Sunday, it’s awkward for all parties. 

I suppose that when the tide goes out of the river you could row 
outside on a level with the keels of the vessels in dock. And, if the 
water-gates were to break, things would get mixed, I fancy, there’d be 
a lot of running round and swearing. 

The Buster’s father met us at the docks. You remember the day I 
took you to the Buster’s studio in Sydney, and he showed you how he 
made men out of mud? 

We settled to stay at the Buster’s Dad’s place in City Road, for a day 
or two, until we had time to look round. 

We hadn’t been allowed to land at Teneriffe, on account of the 
plague in Australia, so the custom officers weren’t strict. I got on 
with them all right. Ycu get tobacco cheap at Teneriffe. 

We took the train from the Albert Docks to Fenchurch Street, 
third class, and the worst accommodation I ever experienced. We came 
over London East but I was too knocked out to take much notice of it. 
A wilderness of houses where you might easily get bushed. ‘The first 
difference that struck me was the absence of awnings and verandahs. 

At Fenchurch Street I said good-bye to my chum of the voyage. 
He was a lanky Victorian, from West Australia last. He must have 
been near seven feet. I thought I was the tallest man on board until 
a couple of days after King George’s Sound (he’d been down sea-sick) 
when I came on deck one morning and saw him standing by the rail. 
By way of introduction I went and stood back-to-back with him. He 
grinned. ‘“ That’s nothing,” he said, “ there’s some terrible tall fellows 
where I come from.” He came from Bendigo way in Victoria. He 
was of a type of bushman that I always liked—the sort that seem to 
get more good-natured the longer they grow; yet are hard-knuckled, 
and would accommodate a man who wanted to fight, or thrash a bully, 
in a good-natured way. He wore a good-humoured grin all times, and 
was nearly always carrying somebody’s baby about, or making tea at 
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the galley for some of the women, or cadging extras for them. 
He’d been “doin’ a bit o’ diggin’ in West Australia.” ‘The 
West was dead,” he said, and there was nothing doing in the Eastern 
colonies, so far as he could hear; he’d made a “few quid” and had 
made up his mind to take a run across to South Africa and have a 
look round. I was glad to see him still on board after Cape Town. 
“‘T was just beginning to feel at home on the ship,” he explained, “so 
I thought I might just as well go right on and have a look at London 
and the Paris Exhibition, You see I booked right through, and I 
mightn’t get the chance again. I can have a look round South Africa 
just as well coming back ; and things will be more settled there then.” 

The fare from Australia to England by the Cape was the same as 
by Suez, because of competition, but the fare to the Cape was only a 
pound less; so many booked right through who’d only intended to go 
to the Cape. This led to trouble over selling and transferring tickets 
in South Africa. 

When I ran against the Victorian at Fenchurch Street, he looked 
the same as ever, and grinned his broadest grin of good nature. He’d 
stuck to his soft felt hat, and wore a comfortable sac-suit of grey saddle 
tweed—such as you, Jack, wear on Sundays. He had on a white 
shirt, though it was a hot day, and, out of respect for a strange country, 
he had buttoned his waistcoat. He had sewn a pocket inside that 
waistcoat for his money. 

“‘T’ve just heard of a cheap boardin’-house,” he said, “ where they 
don’t pop it on too stiff, and a man can get a square feed. I'll stay 
and knock round London for a few days, and see what’s to be seen ; 
and then I’ll take a run over and have a look at the Frenchmen. I 
reckon I'd better take a cab or I'll get bushed. Well—so long! old 
man, and good luck! We're pretty sure to run against each other 
again, knockin’ round the world.” He gave my fingers a squeeze that 
glued them together with pain; and so I parted with the last of the 
Australians for a while. Outside the station I saw him grinning 
good-naturedly down on a very short, fat cabman. 

We took a four-wheeler from Fenchurch Street. Looking at things 
from the outside, the principal business streets of Australian capitals, 
narrower, without the verandahs, and with a little more traffic, would 
do for London ; and streets like Pitt Street, Sydney, or Collins Street, 
Melbourne, would ornament the old city. The dirty, gritty, blackened 
walls are very striking, after the yellow-tinted freestone, clean brick, 
and painted cement of Sydney. The walls of old Newgate are coated 
like the inside of a neglected chimney. When I first saw the blackened 
walls I had a vague sort of notion that there had been a big fire round 
there lately, and for days I had a kind of idea that the terraces had 
been painted black, or some dark colour, so as not to show the dirt. 

Just as we were turning out of the streets which I thought, by the 
look of them, must run down towards the City, the Buster’s Dad 
pointed to a dingy black wall and said: ‘ There’s the Bank.” 
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It was low and very dirty, and not particularly solid looking. I 
thought it would be all the better for a scrape down and a couple of 
coats of stone-colour. I would have expected to see a better rear wall 
to the back-yard of the Bank of England, for of course I thought the 
front of the building must be round in a main street. I asked the 
Buster’s Dad if we’d go round by the front? 

“ That’s the front,” he said. 

The Buster’s Dad lived in a terrace built in a half-circle, back from 
the street, the space in front filled by a half-moon of stone or cement, 
with posts round it, and seats on it. The Buster’s Dad says he re- 
members when trees grew there. On the opposite side of the street 
was a big hoarding covered with advertisements. After tea, when we 
had told them all about the Buster’s family in Australia, I sat by the 
window (it was Saturday evening) and watched the ’buses and horse- 
trams go by, painted pink and blue and yellow, according to their 
routes, and covered with advertisements; and I watched the people 
who drifted round and rested on the seats of the dusty little stone 
half-moon. It was a hot day, and dust and straw and bits of paper 
drifted round. 

There were draggled girls with rag babies—at least the babies 
were mostly rags—who came from back courts; there were shapeless, 
rusty black bundles, tied round the middle, with dingy shawls three- 
corner-wise over the shoulders, and knobs on top, in the shape of 
black bonnets, old women who met on their way from the pubs, with 
jugs half under their shawls, and who rested a while on a seat and 
helped, no doubt, to blacken a dirty, mean street with their tongue. 
It would surprise a Sydney sider to see how many respectable working- 
women go into pubs, as a matter of course; but you soon get used to 
these things. There was the drunk who hooked his elbow on to the 
back of a seat and half hung half sat, and talked to himself, until he 
felt able to get up and stagger to the pub. 

There was one man, or the shadow of a man, who drifted on to 
that space with a human eddy from the street, and rested on a seat for 
a while. He wore a white shirt and a high collar, and his boots were 
pathetically well polished; his clothes seemed decent and whole, 
though the cloth rather dull and the linen cloudy ; his face was white 
and worn sharp—a dead white, with something bluish about it, I 
fancied. He drew in his shoulders, as if he were cold, and, as he sat 
down, he bent forward and hitched up the knee of his trousers. The 
“ dicky,” or false shirt-front, worked up and buckled outwards, and I 
could see through between it and his bare bony breast. And when he got 
up and moved away I saw that he was walking on his bare feet. Things 
hadn’t changed much since Dickens’s time. I had seen something like 
this in Sydney, and I felt that I would live to see the same scene from 
a Sydney or Melbourne window. I began to feel pretty dismal. 

On Sunday morning the Buster’s Dad and a couple of friends took me 
round to show me the city, and point out places which were as familiar 
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to me as the face of the old Boomerang cashier—or as mine should be 
to him—because I had seen those places, from as far back as I could 
remember, in every variety of picture-show—from the old peep-show, 
and magic-lantern, to the improved cinematograph ; and speaking of 
the cinematograph, it was in a “ride down the Strand,” in a vitascope 
show in Sydney, that I first experienced the feeling of disappointment 
—lI kept expecting to come into a big street, or to see something pre- 
sently, right up to the moment the picture was shut off the screen. 

And my London friends seemed to expect me to open my mouth or 
show some sign of astonishment. The only thing that surprised me 
was to see St. Paul’s and those places reduced to about half the size I 
expected them to be, and very black and dirty. I wanted to see the 
Monument close, and my friends took me round by it, but didn’t seem 
to think much of it. I drifted back into an old London fog and saw 
the London coach come in, and Mr. Pecksniff and his daughters get 
down and start to walk to the Commercial Boarding-house, where 
poor silly little Mercy met the brute her father sold her to. I’d have 
followed (and no doubt found the Commercial Boarding-house little 
changed), but I hadn’t time before my friends wanted to point out 
something else. 

English people seem unable to realise the progress of a new 
country. Leaving out St. Paul’s and the Abbey, and those old 
institutions, most things that are in London we have in Australia on a 
smaller scale—and some on a larger—and we have—because of our 
readiness to give Yankee and foreign notions a show—many things 
that they haven’t got in London yet. 

I remember reading a magazine article, by a leading English writer, 
in which he censured the average Australian in London for his 
“affectation of indifference,” pointed out that it was only an exhibition 
of weakness or ignorance, and that it would be more manly to express 
his honest astonishment at the marvels he saw. That writer will 
probably never understand that his article was only another example 
of the stay-at-home Englishman’s hopeless inability to realise progress 
outside his own country. 

My first landlady expressed surprise at hearing me speak “such 
good English,” she said she thought that Australians had a language 
of their own, and now I come to think of it she wasn’t so far out. 

The Buster’s Dad took me round some of the way in the under- 
ground railway. I noticed that a young friend of his watched me 
closely, to see if I’d be nervous, I suppose. The Underground was 
about as hot as the centre of Bulli Tunnel, near Sydney, and a good 
deal dirtier; in some places the smoke goes up through gratings 
along the middle of the street. The stations, big grimy gritty cellars, 
and you go up dusty steps and stumble into mean streets and other 
unexpected places. 

The size of London lies in the spread of it; but you can no more 
realise it than you can the mighty extent of the Bush—the land of 
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magnificent distances. In the latter case you only remember the 
day’s ride or tramp through scrubs and clearings—and other days like 
it. The day’s work or walk. It is the same with distance at sea; 
you realise the horizon around you all day, for weeks—or months— 
and that’s about all. 

To me, the first, the most ghastly thing in London was broad day- 
light after nine o’clock at night. When I am hurried round, and 
things are pointed out to me, I lose my bearings and see through 
cockney eyes. I like to go alone. So, on Monday morning, I slipped 
out and took a walk down to the City. It was another hot day, and 
there was plenty of dust; I was already used to the absence of 
verandahs, and felt just as much at home as if I were walking down 
George Street from Redfern. I had decided that the best way to learn 
the City was to blunder round and ask as little as possible. I called 
to mind certain instructions given me by a black sheep, Out-Back in 
Australia, years ago, and decided to make back for the Bank whenever 
I got hopelessly mixed, and make a fresh start from there. 

But the trouble was to find the Bank. It is the most modest build- 
ing I ever met; most unobtrusive, as it should be, if only on account 
of its dirt. On more than one occasion | asked to be directed to the 
Bank and was told that I was at it. It had a shut-up and deserted 
appearance, as if it went bung, about fifty years ago, and closed for 
reconstruction (as most of our banks did in ’92) and had never 
opened since. I have a faint recollection of having seen a door in 
the front wall, and, if there really is one, I’ll go in, next time I’m 
down in the City, and see what it’s like inside. 

We have in Australia an exaggerated idea of the volume and rush 
and roar of London traffic. I'd rather cross at the Bank (and not use 
the subways) than at the corner of King and George Streets, Sydney, 
where we have a double line of fast electric tramway, and the ’Bus 
Companies are still hanging on. But this is mainly because London 
traffic is so perfectly managed. 

From the top of a ’bus the only real difference I could see between 
the business street crowd of London and that of Sydney or Melbourne 
was while there is a sprinkling of frock-coats and tall hats in the 
young cities, there is a shower in London. I fancied that the Sydney 
people, when I last saw them, seemed the more haggard, worried, and 
hurried; but that might have been a trick of memory. 

Down Fenchurch Street I was looking for a place in a hurry, and 
passed it twice—because it was up a court instead of in the main 
street where it advertised itself to be—and was passing it for the third 
time, when I was aware of a shadow at my elbow. Poor devil !—he 
had been a man, I suppose; there was little manhood left in him now. 
Imagine a Sydney Domain Dosser in his last stage of dosserdom— 
imagine him several degrees worse than he could possibly become in 
Sydney! This man was apparently a hopeless drunkard; long past 
the bloated stage. He wore an old frock-coat that was in rags round 
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his wrists, and so smeared with grease and dirt that it hung heavy 
from his sharp shoulder-blades. His hat, a level-brimmed boxer, rested 
on his ears, which supported it like brackets, the rim seemed only 
held together by grease and dirt, and the crown was of the same 
materials ; with, perhaps, a thin under-lining of felt. Where the grease 
was thin on his clothes there were patches of cellar green. And the 
most wretched Sydney gutter-raker would not do more than turn the 
boots over with a stick if he saw them lying in the rubbish. His 
trouser legs (they don’t call trousers pants in England), his trousers 
were stiff as buckram, and by the hang of them may have been 
suspended from his waist by shreds or bits of string. Heaven only 
knows what ghastly skeleton in dirt that old frock-coat covered. 

“Excuse me, sir!” he said, hurriedly and hoarsely, “is there any 
place you want to find? I can direct you. I’m—I’m a messenger! 
I’ve been thirty-five years here, and I know every hole and corner 4 

“No,” I said, with the distrust of the stranger in London, “I can 
find my way.” We hear so much about the cleverness of London 
pickpockets, confidence men, &c., that some of us, for the first week, 
take precautions which seem childish and silly when we look back 
at them. 

** But—but you’ve passed the place!” (Observation told him that 
—his wits were sharpened by the drunkard’s thirst.) ‘ Only tell me 
what place you want to find. IT’ll show you at once!” (His hands 
began to tremble—then to shake.) ‘What—what placeis it, sir? I’ve 
been here thirty-five years and I—” (every now and again his voice 
broke into an involuntary whine; the cry that breaks out in the 
speech of the hopeless drunkard, who is suffering a recovery, and has 
been too long without a drink). ‘I can show you, sir. I can show 
you at once, any place, sir! Only tell me the name of the place!” 
(He was tremoling now from head to foot. I told him where I 
wanted to go.) 

“Come with me, sir! Come with me. I know it! I'll show you 
the place!—it’s up here! You passed it! You’d never find it!” 
(His limbs were trembling violently now. God help us all!) “There 
it is, go right up those steps and in through that big door! Do you 
want to find any other place, sir? Ill show you any place! Shall 
I wait, sir? I’m—lI’m a messenger—I’ve been round here for thirty- 
five years, and———” 

** You’ve been here for thirty-five years ?” 

“Yes, sir! thirty-five years—” His whine broke loose again, on 
the “ thirty-five.” 

** You don’t seem to have done much good with your time,” I said. 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth before I /e/¢ the foolish 
brutality of them. It benefited him, though, for I gave him enough 
to drown his hell for awhile. He wanted more (‘“ make it even money, 
sir!”) but that was human nature. 

But London is perhaps the easiest city in the world to find your 
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way about in. It is here that you get the full benefit of the advice, 
“ Ask a policeman.” I like the London policeman: he is large, good- 
natured, and seemingly broad-minded. When you speak to him he 
doesn’t turn slowly, and, if you are shabby, regard you as if you had 
shoved up against him on purpose. He doesn’t look you up and 
down and say: “ Phwhat’s that ?—Oh, the Barrank! You ought to 
know where that is. Where do you want to go to?” Neither does 
he turn his back on you, jerk his thumb over his shoulder and say, 
“Tt’s beyant.” 

He doesn’t scratch his head, think lazily, and say, “Go round the 
carrner, turn up the third turrnin’ to the rroight. Keep straight down 
till ye come to the top ana hill. Thin keep straight up till ye see a 
church forninst ye. And thin arsk.” 

No. The London policeman attends to you instantly, and his 
directions are prompt, plain, and concise. He is recruited mostly 
from the provinces, I believe, and there is a certain democratic dignity 
about him which appeals to me. I like his “Second to the right, 
sir,” or “ Third—no—wait a moment ” (with a cheerful smile) “‘ fourth 
to the left—ask the policeman there.” 

He knows most things about London. He is supposed to know 
everything in existence—and many things which do not exist except in 
the imaginations of strangers from all possible parts of the world (and 
from many places which would seem impossible to the untravelled 
English mind). He turns from explaining to you where you are, and 
where you'll have to go to get anywhere else, to attend to a slow old 
lady who wants to be put in a tram, that doesn’t come within half a 
mile of where she is, in order to reach a place where trams don’t run. 
He has to keep one eye on the traffic and the other on her while she 
finds her purse and looks out a piece of paper with an illegible address 
scrawled on it; and he must put her right, somehow. Also amongst 
hundreds of other things, he has to attend to strangers who want clean 
good board and lodging cheap. And, mind you, all this time he is 
probably stationed in the middle of a cross street, managing four 
streams of traffic, of which the vehicles can go in twelve lawful direc- 
tions (if you count round the corners), while there is sure to be a cabby 
trying variations. Also he has to take nervous women across the 
street and save them in spite of themselves. 

The London policeman wears two breast-pockets on his tunic (this 
is a hint for Australian artists), and I think the pockets would be an 
improvement to the uniforms of the “traps” of a certain city I know 
—with, in one pocket, a small book in big type, “‘ Defoe” style for pre- 
ference, setting forth the virtues of common civility, and, in the other, 
a book which would explain to the Bobby, in language fitted to his 
comprehension, that he is a servant of the people, and not a recruiting 
agent for the jails. 

In my next letter I'll tell you about St. Paul’s, the Abbey, and the 
Tower, and a good many other things. Henry Lawson. 
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VESPER 


HE homeward curlew sends his whistle shrill 
Down from a sky of saffron flecked with rose; 

The breeze that shook the pines upon the hill 
Now lies, with folded wings, in deep repose. 


The heron, from her watch beside the stream, 

Has laboured homewards to her sheltering woods; 
The voiceless bat flits, like a flickering dream, 

Far in the shadows where deep silence broods. 


As slow and silent onward comes still night, 
Between the sombre pines the gleaming stars 

Look kindly down, shedding their friendly light, 
Like loving eyes behind cold prison bars. 


The night-moth rises at your stealthy tread, 

And, ghost-like, deep into the. darkness floats; 
The pilgrim lark is in his grassy bed, 

And rapture’s songs have died in drowsy notes. 


The maiden’s ballad snatch, so low and sweet, 

The children’s laughter, and the flute’s soft tune, 
Have died away from out the village street 

That now lies white beneath the wandering moon. 


The old tower’s evening-bell, sweet-tongued and low, 
Throughout the listening azure, clear and calm, 

For hearts bowed down with weariness or woe, 
Sends forth its curfew, like some soothing psalm. 


The soft ‘‘Good-night,” throughout the listening air, 
O’er dewy fields, like music, comes and goes; 

The setting moon, the peaceful evening prayer, 
Then, over all, God’s gift of sweet repose. 


ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
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SOME FAMOUS THEATRICAL RIOTS 


HE playgoer of to-day, who may attend a different theatre every 
T night of the week, without hearing a single dissentient voice, can 
have little conception of what actors and theatrical managers 
had to put up with in the “good old times” when interruptions of a 
more or less provoking nature were of nightly occurrence, and serious 
riots by no means unknown. So turbulent, indeed, were the audiences, 
during the early part of the eighteenth century, that the managers of 
the principal London theatres found it necessary to petition the king 
for a guard of soldiers to be present at the performances, but even 
this precaution does not always seem to have had the desired effect, 
for in 1742 we find the manager of Drury Lane Theatre enlisting the 
services of thirty prize-fighters in order to assist the military in main- 
taining order. 

On one occasion, in 1721, at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, “a 
certain noble earl, who was said (and with some degree of certainty, as 
he drank usquebaugh constantly at his waking) to have been in a state 
of intoxication for six years,” forced his way on to the stage, and when 
the manager ventured to remonstrate with him promptly boxed his 
ears. The manager returned the blow, whereupon he was seized by 
the nobleman’s friends, and would certainly have been killed, had not 
the actors rushed to his assistance, and succeeded, after a desperate 
struggle, in driving the offenders from the stage. The latter, however, 
were determined not to be balked of their revenge, and accordingly 
proceeded to cut and slash the furniture and the hangings of the boxes 
with their swords, and did so much damage that the theatre had to be 
closed for two days. 

Soon afterwards there was an even worse riot at Drury Lane during 
the run of the pantomime there, due to the fact that the manager had 
omitted to apologise for the non-appearance of Madame Chateauneuf, 
the premiere danseuse, whom many of those present had paid their 
money expressly to see. The audience, led by a well-known peer, first 
of all seized upon the orchestral instruments, which they smashed to 
pieces, and then tore up the benches in the pit, broke the chandeliers, 
and even pulled down the royal arms. In fact, the house was 
completely wrecked, and damage to the extent of several thousand 
pounds committed. 

At that period we were constantly at war with France, in conse- 
quence of which feeling between the people of the two countries ran 
very high even in time of peace, and the action of the management 
of the Haymarket in engaging a company of French comedians led to 
a serious disturbance. Immediately the curtain rose on the first act, 
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the audience began to pelt the unfortunate foreigners with bad fruit, 
rotten eggs, and other missiles, in spite of the fact that soldiers had 
been stationed in the wings to protect the players. Those who had 
come unprovided with ammunition vented their patriotic indignation in 
destroying everything they could lay their hands on, and it was not 
until a magistrate arrived to read the Riot Act that order was restored. 
The French and Spanish ambassadors who were present on this 
occasion had, we are told, “a share of abuse to divide between them 
proportionate to their rank,” and when they tried to escape from the 
theatre, they found that the rioters had cut the traces of their coaches, 
*‘in order to make sure of the honour of their company.” 

Few actor-managers have been more popular than was David 
Garrick, but this did not prevent Drury Lane, during his tenancy, 
being the scene of two memorable disturbances. The first of these 
occurred in 1754, during a burlesque called “‘ The Chinese Festival,” for 
which Garrick had engaged the services of a number of foreign actors, 
including several Frenchmen. Unfortunately, war with France broke 
out a few days before the date fixed for the presentation of the play, 
whereupon Garrick was informed that on no account would the 
presence of a Frenchman on the stage be tolerated. It was, however, 
clearly impossible for him to supply the places of the proscribed actors 
at so short a notice, and, as they all filled important rdles, their pre- 
sence was absolutely necessary for the success of the play. Having 
been, moreover, assured of the support of the aristocratic patrons of 
the theatre, he determined to brave the displeasure of the so-called 
patriots, and refused to alter the cast. The first night the presence 
of the king exercised a restraining influence on the hostile faction, 
who confined their expressions of disapproval to groans, hisses, and 
cat-calls. The next night, however, they were free to display their 
resentment, and loudly demanded that the French players should 
leave the stage. The aristocratic section of the audience was equally 
insistent that the foreigners should remain, and the hubbub became 
indescribable. The unfortunate manager not knowing which course 
to adopt, for either appeared to be equally fatal to the prospects of 
the piece, stood irresolute in the middle of the stage, surrounded by 
the trembling actors, while the gentlemen in the boxes descended 
into the pit with drawn swords, and attempted to seize the ringleaders 
of the “ patriots,” who were pointed out to them by the ladies above. 
They and their friends naturally offered a stout resistance, and blood 
flowed freely. After the play—if a performance which must have 
been conducted mainly in dumb-show can be so designated—was 
over, the malcontents, not satisfied with the mischief they had already 
done, repaired to Garrick’s house in Southampton Street, and de- 
molished the windows with volleys of stones. 

The second disturbance took place six years later, and was occasioned 
by Garrick’s announcement that in future persons coming in after the 
conclusion of the third act—five-act plays were all the fashion in those 
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days—would be charged the full prices of admission instead of half- 
price as had hitherto been the custom. The audience refused to allow 
the play to proceed, and created a great uproar, during which a drunken 
man tried to set fire to the scenery with a torch, but was fortunately 
prevented by the prompt action of one of the actors named Moody. 
Eventually Garrick ordered the curtain to be rung down and the money 
to be returned at the doors. 

The following evening the audience, headed by a Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
a well-known dramatic critic, rose in a body, and demanded if 
Garrick was prepared to accede to their wishes and abolish the ob- 
noxious innovation. The manager, who had learned the lesson of 
obedience to the popular will by the losses which he had already 
sustained, answered in the affirmative. The house next demanded 
that Moody, the actor whose opportune intervention had pre- 
vented the theatre being set on fire the previous night, should 
apologise for having dared to lay hands upon a gentleman. Moody 
thereupon came forward, and, thinking to put the audience in a good 
humour, remarked with a strong Hibernian accent that “he was sorry 
he had displeased them by saving their lives in putting out the fire.” 
This piece of pleasantry, so far from amusing the malcontents, made 
them still more angry, and they insisted that the unfortunate actor 
should beg their pardon upon his knees. This he emphatically refused 
to do, whereupon the tumult became greater than ever, and was only 
quelled by Garrick promising that Moody should not appear upon the 
stage so long as he was under the ban of their displeasure. At the 
same time he privately congratulated poor Moody on his firmness, and 
promised to continue his salary whether he acted or not. He was 
spared the necessity of doing this, however, as shortly afterwards 
Fitzpatrick magnanimously informed him that he and his friends had 
decided to overlook Moody’s offence, and permit him to resume his 
part. 

The wisdom of Garrick’s decision to comply with the demands of 
his turbulent patrons was shown shortly afterwards when Beard, the 
lessee of Covent Garden, who had followed Garrick’s example in 
abolishing the half-price rule, but unlike him had refused to revert to 
the old order of things when called upon to do so, had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his theatre completely wrecked by the Fitzpatrick gang. 

In 1747 there was a series of disturbances at the Aungier Street 
Theatre, Dublin, which originated in an altercation between Thomas 
Sheridan, the father of the author of “ The Rivals” and “ The School 
for Scandal,” and a young man named Kelly who had climbed on to 
the stage and insulted one of the actresses, who, to escape his un- 
welcome attentions fled to her dressing-room and locked herself in. 
Kelly, who had received a “ broken nose ” in the course of his argument 
with Sheridan, came down to the theatre the following evening, with a 
number of his friends, for the purpose of interrupting the performance, 
where he was met by a body of Trinity College students, who had 
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decided to espouse the manager’s cause, and for several nights the 
theatre was converted into a battle-field, in which swords, cudgels, and 
other weapons were freely used. The undergraduates took several of 
the opposing faction prisoners and carried them off to the College, 
where they inflicted condign punishment upon them, with, it is said, 
the approval of their Provost. At length things came to such a pass 
that the Lord Justices ordered the theatre to be closed, and the scene 
of the dispute was shifted to the Law Courts, where Sheridan brought 
an action against Kelly, who was condemned to three months’ imprison- 
ment and to pay a fine of five hundred pounds. 

But all these disturbances, serious as they undoubtedly were, seem 
mere child’s play in comparison with the terrible riot which took place 
at the Astor Place Opera House, in New York, while the famous 
English actor Macready was performing there in May 1849. 

In 1845 Forrest, the American tragedian, had made a tour in 
England and Scotland, but for some reason or other had met with 
anything but a favourable reception either from the Press or the public. 
He ascribed his want of success to the machinations of Macready, 
and although the latter indignantly disclaimed all hostility to Forrest, 
the American actor and his friends refused to accept his explanations, 
and vowed vengeance. Their opportunity came when Macready 
visited the States three years later. 

After a pleasant and profitable tour in the south and west, Macready 
arrived in New York, and opened at the Astor Place Opera House, on 
May 7th, with “ Macbeth.” On the same night Forrest appeared in 
the same character at the Broadway Theatre, and when he came to 
the lines :— 


“What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug 
Would scour these English hence?” 


the whole audience rose and cheered frantically. 

In the meanwhile a pretty strong sort of purgative was being ad- 
ministered to the Englishman at the Opera House. As soon as 
Macready appeared on the stage, placards were displayed bearing 
such words as “You have been proved a liar!” and “No apolo- 
gies; it is too late!” while a perfect babel of groans, cheers, and 
hisses broke out. Macready tried to address the house, but his 
voice was lost in the din, and after waiting for a quarter of an hour 
in the hope that the excited audience would calm down, he began 
his part in dumb show. Then the hostile section of the audience 
began to pelt the unfortunate tragedian with a choice variety of 
missiles with which they had provided themselves.” Copper cents 
were thrown,” says Macready; “some struck me; four or five 
eggs, a great many apples, nearly—if not quite—a peck of potatoes, 
pieces of wood, and a bottle of asafcetida, which splashed my own 
dress, smelling, of course, most horribly. So the first and second acts 
passed. At last, during the third act, a man in the gallery tore up a 
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chair and sent it crashing on to the stage. Macready, however, went 
on with his part without taking the least notice; but when a second 
chair came hurtling through the air, he considered that “he had dis- 
charged his obligation to the managers of the theatre,” the curtain 
was rung down, and the rioters were left masters of the field. 

These disgraceful proceedings were next day unanimously con- 
demned by the better-class newspapers, and a request signed by forty- 
eight of the leading citizens of New York (including Washington Irving 
and Richard Grant White) was presented to Macready, begging him to 
reconsider his decision not to perform again, and promising that 
every possible precaution should be taken to ensure the preservation 
of order. 

In consequence of these representations, Macready reappeared as 
Macbeth two nights later. The house was packed from floor to ceiling, 
and an immense crowd had gathered outside the theatre. The autho- 
rities had stationed a large force of police in different parts of the house, 
with orders to keep an eye on all the offenders, and eject them at the 
end of the first act. 

Macready again met with a very mixed reception, although no missiles 
were thrown, and at the end of the first act the police pounced upon 
the most prominent of the offenders and forcibly ejected them. Four 
of the ringleaders who were arrested and confined in a room under 
the pit tried to set fire to the house, but the attempt was fortunately 
unsuccessful. 

As ill luck would have it, however, a sewer was being repaired in the 
square in which the theatre stood, and in consequence a plentiful supply 
of loose paving-stones lay ready to hand. Armed with these the mob 
outside the theatre, excited to fury by the ejection of their friends, now 
began to bombard the Opera House. The windows and the barred 
shutters behind them were soon demolished, and huge stones came 
crashing into the auditorium. One struck the chandelier, while others 
broke some water-pipes, with the result that Macready’s-dressing-room 
was completely flooded. 

Amidst the indescribable uproar caused by the howling of the 
infuriated roughs outside the theatre, the crash of the falling stones, 
and the shrieks of terrified women, the intrepid Macbeth went doggedly 
on with his part, and at the conclusion of the play was called before 
the curtain and enthusiastically cheered by his supporters. 

Meanwhile the city authorities, recognising that the police were 
utterly powerless to quell the riot, had called out the military, both 
cavalry and infantry. The former, who arrived first upon the scene, 
were greeted with a volley of stones and brickbats and driven back in 
ignominious confusion. The infantry, to the number of two hundred 
men, next advanced into the square, which was in pitch darkness, as the 
rioters had extinguished the street lamps. They, in their turn, found 
themselves assailed with a hail of missiles, several of them were struck 
down, and at length in self-defence they were compelled to fire on the 
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crowd. Many of the rioters fell, and the rest recoiled, though still 
keeping up a running fire of stones. Two brass pieces loaded with 
grape were then brought up, and placed so as to command the 
approaches to the Opera House. No further attack, however, was 
made by the mob, who gradually dispersed, carrying off with them their 
dead and wounded. In this deplorable affair no fewer than seventeen 
persons were killed, while many others were more or less seriously 
injured. 

After the mob had retreated, Macready, partially disguised, left the 
theatre, and made his way, fortunately without being recognised, to a 
friend’s house, whence he drove the following morning to New Rochelle, 
and there took train for Boston. At Boston he remained ten days, 
feeling very far from secure, although the mayor called to assure him 
that every precaution would be taken by the authorities for his pro- 
tection, and then sailed for England in the Hibernia. “TI never felt 
such relief,” he writes, “as in planting my foot on that vessel’s deck.” 
A statement, the truth of which, few will be inclined to question. 

NoEL WILLIAMS. 


THE OLD GOSPEL 


EAF to the lesson everywhere proclaimed 
|) By earth, and sea, and sky, in accents clear, 
Of work unceasing, till the end be near, 
We dullard men at other good have aimed. 


To be is but to do—no right to rest 
Or bliss, save in the doing what we may, 
And manfully to strive, while it is day. 
Bravest the man who ever works his best! 


Pleasure, forsooth, some coward may defend, 
Or Idleness, the false god he hath made. 
More true the Scriptures. Father Adam, bade 


Before the fall a Paradise to tend, 
Reads us the life of man, until it close 
To work, and work, and not to seek repose. 

EpGAR ROGERS, 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE 


branch line of the railway near Worcester. At one of the 

smaller stations in the clay lands a peasant, spade in hand, 
lurched into the carriage and threw himself sullenly into a corner 
seat. He lighted the treasured remnants of his midday pipe, and 
the reek of that pipe was like a rasp to the skin and vitriol to the 
eyes. He looked what he was, a freeman, as names go, but as much 
a serf, ascriplus gleba, with no possible change above the horizon of 
his serfdom, as a villein six centuries ago. 

And at the next station another traveller joined us; an old man, 
who painfully grasped both sides of the doorway as he entered, and 
for whose halting step the guard waited with his whistle to his lips. 
His clothes had seen long service, but in cut and cleanliness they 
were the clothes of one accustomed to sedulous attention to personal 
propriety and becomingness of dress. The hands were absolutely 
clean, and their movements, though timid with age, showed the un- 
mistakable culture of trained and regulated action. The face, close- 
shaven except for a carefully trimmed white moustache, formed, in its 
delicate precision and intelligent reserve, a striking contrast with the 
lowering visage, dulled with the sweat and dirt of a long day’s toil, of 
the peasant who faced him. From beneath thick eyebrows, white as 
the moustache, there looked upon us in turn, with courteous recog- 
nition of others’ presence, eyes of a light, steely blue, alert and 
observant, though with somewhat of the weariness of fourscore in 
them ; eyes which expressed at the moment nothing but kindliness, 
but which, as I soon knew, could kindle like stars on a frosty night. 

The talk among others in the carriage was about the war, patriotic 
and commonplace ; and for some minutes there was no interruption. 
Suddenly the black three inches of clay was removed from the labourer’s 
mouth ; and leaning forward, his face fierce with hate, he spoke. If 
words could have blasted the whole British army in Africa they would 
have been forthcoming. The iron had entered into his soul. From 
daylight to dark, he said, he worked for a wage that barely kept a 
roof over his head or put food into his mouth. He had no pleasures. 
His country did nothing for him, and would do nothing for him, until 
he could work no longer, and then it would send him to the “ House.” 
The war wouldn’t raise his wages, would it? ‘Shot in the stomach, 
was he? served the right, too.” What business had we taking 
away the Boers’ country? He wished the Boers would blow the head 


x was the evening after the fight at Glencoe, and I was on a 
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off every officer in the army. Why should he pay for gold lace for the 
gentlefolks? They were rich enough. How would they like to keep 
five children on less than half-a-crown a day? He didn’t want any 
army—let them spend the money in raising the wages of honest 
men. And so, with the emphasis of some brutal expletive to every few 
words, the broken torrent of abuse went on, the pathetic, almost in- 
articulate outburst of ignorance and hopeless servitude, while the dead 
and dying had not yet been all brought away from among the boulders 
where they had fallen, and Symons was in the first hours of his long 
agony. And I remembered the greeting of the peasants to the troops 
when they landed after Waterloo—“ It’s us as pays they chaps.” 

I looked at the old man. For some time he gave no sign, except 
once or twice a sudden glance at the speaker, a glance of puzzled 
indignation, almost of horror. Who, it seemed to say, is this unclean 
beast who talks so foully? Then he turned his eyes from one to 
other of us in dumb appeal, I thought, that we should save him from 
further pain. And still the poor serf spoke. 

Presently I saw one thin veined hand steal slowly up to the buttons 
of his light overcoat. Tremulously and with difficulty he undid them ; 
and then—first looking as if to see whether a treasure were still safe— 
he drew aside the coat; and lo! on his sunken breast were six war 
medals. There was the Crimean medal—perhaps he had felt the fog 
of Inkerman in his face, or had fought with Oldershaw in “ Battery 
No. 7”; and the Indian Mutiny medal—had he, I wondered, used the 
bayonet well behind Adrian Hope at Lucknow, or seen Nicholson drop 
from the saddle at Delhi? What the others were, I could not see. 
With grave pride the old soldier, again looking silently upon us in 
turn, pointed to the tokens of his brotherhood with brave men, the 
patents of his nobility ; pointed to them as if in voiceless protest that 
in what he could not but hear he had no part. And then, summing up 
all his disgust in one eloquent gesture, he shook his hand fiercely, with 
open palm turned to the blasphemer, but with averted head. No 
question, no clumsy jocularity, availed to draw from him another sign. 
As his head sank upon his breast it was easy to see that his thoughts 
were in other years, in other lands, and with other comrades. 
OsMUND AIRY. 
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IN THE WIND 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


HE tragic death of poor Friedrich Nietsche, the Wagner apostate 
fi whose literary skirmishes with Nordau have entertained Europe, 

has revived the old discussion about the alleged connection 
between genius and insanity. Professor Lombroso, as we all know, 
maintains that genius means simply degeneration ; while Heine declares 
that it is “a splendid disease,” like the glittering pearl in the oyster. 
Only the other day, too, Dr. Grasset, who “ professes” medicine at 
Montpellier University, published a startling work to promulgate the 
theory that neurosis is the price paid for intellectual superiority. 
The whole thing is a delusion. It may indeed be true that “the 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet are of imagination all compact,” but 
imagination is a term of very wide significance. The greatest geniuses 
of literature, of art and of music had all a plentiful share of imagina- 
tion, but we do not find that they ever showed any tendency towards 
abnormal conditions of the brain. Shakspeare and Dante; Michael 
Angelo and Raphael; Bach and Beethoven—these were among the 
sanest men who have ever lived. Dr. Grasset thinks he has proved 
his case by citing the aberrations of Rousseau and Flaubert, of Mau- 
passant and Comte, of Schopenhauer and Saint Pierre. If he had 
known anything about English literature he would doubtless have 
added the names of Cowper and Collins and Chatterton, and perhaps 
Southey and Swift. But what then? Putting all these cases together, 
they do not prove that men of genius are any more subject to insanity 
than other people who have no genius. Moreover, it is not the very 
highest geniuses who are in risk of going mad. Not one of the names 
just mentioned belongs to the very foremost rank. Men of talent and 
men of third-rate intellect are doubtless occasionally liable to mental 
trouble of various kinds; but if you run over in your mind the princes 
of literature and art you will find that there was not the slightest trace 
of insanity or degeneration in any of them. In short, we are only 
proving our own mental weakness in seeking to make out a connection 
between genius and degeneracy. 

* * * 


One had thought that for the new woman no worlds were left to 
conquer. This, it seems, is a delusion. The world of wind instruments 
is still open for invasion. The interesting announcement is made in 
a publication whose peculiar province it is to suggest new fields of 
employment for women. On the whole, the editor is somewhat pessi- 
mistic. _He—or more probably she—says there is certainly no open- 
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ing in the musical profession for solo pianists or violinists. Lady 
organists, again, are not wanted. The clergy do not favour them 
(not if they are pretty?), and old organs have a heavy touch. But 
there is hope in another direction. There are special women’s bands 
where wind players are very much in request. In particular there is 
a great demand for females who can play the trombone! I am not 
surprised to hear it. A female trombonist would be a sight for the 
gods. ‘The idea is too much for the most fertile imagination. Alci- 
biades is reported to have thrown away his flute because it distorted 
his features ; but the flute is nothing to the trombone for putting the 
player out of countenance. Its manipulation is grotesque enough for 
a male; for a woman it would be—well, it would certainly place her 
beyond the consideration of the young man whose fancies lightly turn 
to thoughts of love. Of course the ladies have already attacked the 
wind instruments in certain departments. The Royal College of Music 
forbids women students to play any wind instrument whatsoever ; but 
notwithstanding this, there are plenty of lady flautists, lady oboists, 
and lady clarinettists. I have never heard of a lady drummer. I cannot 
even remember to have seen a female struggling with the bassoon, or 
the ophicleide, or the saxophone. But I have seen a lady bagpiper ; 
and so, no doubt, in course of time the others, even the lady trom- 
bonists, will arrive. Meanwhile, pending the further emancipation of 
the sex from the long-suffering piano, it will perhaps be well for the 
lady players, like strait-laced damsels, to stick to the strings. They 
are always at home with a bow or a beau. 


* * * 


One begins to envy the popularity of the merry microbe. Not that 
he is a handsome fellow, for he certainly isn’t a beauty. He is so 
small, too. Of some microbes you could lay over a hundred thousand 
in a line less than an inch long. But look at the universality of the 
microbe. He lives in every breath of air we breathe, in the water we 
drink—only some people never drink water—in much of the food we 
eat. I read lately that in sixteen drops of Loch Katrine water some- 
thing like seventy-four micro-organisms may be found; in the same 
amount of unfiltered London water 2000 to go,ooo. Butter some- 
times contains, it is said, 600,000,000 microbes to the ounce. In 
short, as a despairing Ohio poet sings : 


“ They say there’s ‘mikrobes’ all around, huntin’ for their prey ; 
There's nothin’ pure tew eat or drink, and no safe place to stay ; 
There’s ‘miasmy’ in the dew-fall and ‘malary’ in the sun ; 
’Tain’t safe to be out doors at noon or when the day is done. 


There’s ‘ bacteery’ in the water and ‘tricheeny’ in the meat, 
‘Ameeby’ in the atmosphere, ‘calory’ in the heat ; 
There’s ‘corpussels and pigments’ in the human bein’s blood, 
And every other kind of thing existin’ sense the flood. 
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Them bugs is all about us, jest waitin’ for a chance 

Tew navigate our vitals and tew naw us off like plants ; 

There’s men that spends a lifetime huntin’ worms jest like a goose, 
And tackin’ Latin names on ’em, and lettin’ on ’em loose.” 


In these circumstances, it is very reassuring to learn that a French 
scientist has succeeded in rearing a “‘ master microbe,” who in himself 
contains the essential germs of all known diseases. Every disease, 
as you are aware, has its own peculiar bacillus; but just as big fleas 
have little fleas that on them prey, and these again have “ smaller still 
to bite ’em,” so every bacillus has another bacillus who plays the 
cannibal upon him. It is the recognition of this fact which has led to 
the development of the “master microbe,” the latest example of that 
wonderful theory of the survival of the fittest. The discovery means 
that mankind is within sight of universal health. For, since all our 
human ills are traceable to the malignant microbe, in future it will 
only be necessary for parents to have their infants inoculated with a 
“‘ master microbe” in order to secure immunity from the ravages of 
“them bugs” of which the Ohio man sings. O /festus dies ! 
_ * * 


I have remarked above that there are people who never drink water. 
Of course they drink something else. Man, according to Beaumarchais, 
is to be differentiated from the brute creation in that he drinks when 
he is not thirsty, and falls in love all the year round. There can be 
no doubt about the fact, whatever we may think about the distinction. 
Man does drink, and drink a great deal, when he is not thirsty. That 
is curious enough ; it is still more curious to be told, as several corre- 
spondents of The Times have been telling us lately, that thirst is a 
purely artificial craving, that there is no reason why we should drink 
at all. When a man eats he must drink, says Gil Blas. According 
to the cranks of the correspondence column, there is no need that he 
should. One man writes to say that he has not been thirsty for 
twenty-five years! What pleasures he has missed! Hazlitt spoke 
of the delight of thinking about what you would have to eat at your 
inn when you arrived after a long tramp. On a hot summer day it is 
better to think first of what you will have to drink. Like the drouthy 
Highlander, one wishes then that he had a neck as long as the giraffe 
to prolong the sensation of thirst-quenching. 

. * * 


Of course, as usual, the doctors differ upon this question of drinking. 
Thus one says that in ordinary life nature requires five tumblersful of 
fluid in the twenty-four hours, and during hot weather the need is 
increased to six or seven tumblers. ‘To sip three or four tumblers of 
fluid on an empty stomach is most helpful.” Another doctor says 
that “drinking is purely a habit; plenty of people could do without 
fluid at all, if they would only think of it.” I should not like to think of 
it, at anyrate during the dog-days. At the same time, it is astonishing 
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what you can train the human machine to do. It happened to me 
once, as it often happens to sedentary workers, to experience some- 
thing of what Carlyle called the “ devilry of digestion.” I went to see 
one of the most eminent medical men in Edinburgh about it, and the 
very first thing he enjoined was a total abstention from fluids of all 
kinds. I stuck manfully to the treatment about as long as Tennyson 
stuck to vegetarianism, and really found that I could get on very well 
without drinking. Ofcourse I was thirstier than ever I had been before, 
but that was simply because I knew I mustn’t drink! When you can’t 
get a thing it is then you want it, like children crying for the moon. 


* ~ * 


That was a striking article on the statistics of suicide in a recent 
number of one of the monthlies. A well-known author has remarked 
that if it were not for “the dread of something after death” a very 
large proportion of the human race would do what Hamlet only 
debated about doing. I am afraid it is true. Nor can you wonder 
at it. Personally, if I were compelled to lead the life of some of the 
poor wretches I see in our large towns, I would certainly take arms 
against my sea of troubles and make an effective end of them. And 
that leads me to remark upon the absurdity of coroners’ verdicts in 
many cases of suicide. ‘ Deceased committed suicide while in a state 
of unsound mind ”—that is the stereotyped finding. Now I decline 
to believe that suicide is necessarily connected with a state of unsound 
mind. I would even go the length of saying that, not only is it possible 
for a man to take his life in his senses, but it may in certain cases 
actually be his duty to take his life. Cases will occur to every reader. 
If I were suffering unspeakable agony from a disease which was bound 
to prove fatal; if my sufferings were harrowing the feelings of those 
near and dear to me; if my continued existence were involving them 
in serious financial straits—straits which would be immediately relieved 
by my death—in these circumstances I should certainly feel it to be 
my duty to make an end of my miserable existence. Of course in 
taking this view I leave out of sight the religious side of the question, 
though even on religious grounds I think it would be possible to argue 
in favour of suicide under certain conditions. One of the most dis- 
tinguished New England doctors wrote the other day to state his 
opinion that “if a patient is suffering from an incurable disease, and 
he wants relief from his miseries, a physician is doing a deed of mercy 
if he helps him to end his life.” Of course there has been a howl of 
protest from the clergy, and even the Lancet has joined in the outcry. 
But the New England physician is right all the same. I know a man 
who is at this moment, and has been for some time, dying a slow 
painful death from sheer starvation, on account of cancer in the throat. 
The poor fellow is anxious to die at once; why should he be denied 
his wish? And if he were to end his miseries with a dose of prussic 
acid, why should it be said that he was insane? 
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Should literary men marry? That is the startling question which 
some daring spirit gravely addresses toa lad’: ’ journal. Mrs. Carlyle, 
at any rate, was emphatic on the negative side, and she may be allowed 
to have earned the right to express an opinion on the point. I think 
it was Jean Paul who declared that no man could live piously or die 
righteously without a wife. The notion is somewhat disconcerting for 
those who hold with Bacon that wife and children are but bills of 
charges, a kind of “ discipline of humanity” which must be regarded 
as an impediment to enterprise. According to Schopenhauer, who could 
not live even with his mother, the yoke of marriage “ hinders the pro- 
duction of great works” ; but one fancies that somehow a good many 
great works have come to us from men who did not find it necessary to 
refrain from giving hostages to fortune. Of course the admission has to 
be frankly made that literary people, geniuses especially, have often been 
unfortunate in their matrimonial experiences. Dryden, who wanted his 
wife to be a calendar, so that he might exchange her every year for a 
new one, is no uncommon example of the genus irritabile, sipping the 
wormwood when he thought only to have drained the honey. But 
the genus irritabile has himself to blame in the great majority of cases. 
For one thing, he seldom makes a wise choice. Indeed, so much is 
this the case that you find the world in general regarding it almost 
as in itself an evidence of genius when a clever man makes a blunder 
in matrimony. Generally speaking, your genius is far too ideal to look 
at all sides of the matrimonial question before taking the lover’s leap. 
As Romeo puts it, he will have nothing to do with philosophy unless 
philosophy can make him a Juliet. That, of course, is all very well, 
all very delightful, in the halcyon days of courtship—presuming that 
men of genius do court—but it is quite a different matter when the 
little cares and worries of domestic life begin to be felt, and the man 
of genius discovers that he has not married an angel. Then, like 
Burns, he may spend his eveninys out; or, like Shakespeare, take 
himself off entirely, leaving the erstwhile angel to shift for herself. 


* * * 


Notwithstanding all this, I sometimes think that the great difficulty 
with the majority of literary men and their wives is that they see far 
too much of each other. The merchant, the clerk, the carpenter, all 
classes of business men go out to their work in the morning, and 
perhaps do not return until night. The literary man, on the other 
hand, does his work at home. In this way he comes to share in most 
of the home worries. If the boiler bursts, or the baby chokes itself, 
or the maid smashes a favourite vase, or the tax-gatherer calls, the 
husband is sure to have all the benefit of being on the spot. Perhaps 
he is absorbed in his work at the time of the interruption: the work 
suffers; he gets into a bad temper, and his wife very likely makes 
an end of it all by having a good cry to herself. Now the path 
to fame is rugged and steep enough in all conscience without such 
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cares of domesticity to weigh a man down and impede his progress. 
In the conflict he either neglects his work or neglects his wife. He 
ought certainly not to neglect his wife. Genius affords no excuse 
for a failure of duty: it may be wayward, but it is not irresponsible ; 
and a man is assuredly better to have a landlady than a wife when he 
cannot promise the wife at least a measure of the thought and attention 
which the matrimonial vows led her to expect. It is not perhaps that the 
literary married man means to be inconsiderate or unkind. It is simply 
that his work occupies all his time and his thoughts. He gets absent- 
minded ; he reads at meals. When his wife talks to him he seems to 
listen but does not. He has no leisure for endearments ; and if his 
wife makes him wait for half-an-hour while she pins her veil and puts 
on her gloves, as likely as not he is sarcastic. Then he is especially 
liable to fits of irritability and perhaps of melancholy. From the seden- 
tary nature of his work he is probably the victim of a sluggish liver, 
and anybody knows that it requires a saint to make a good husband 
when suffering from bile. My plan, then, would be to give the literary 
man an office at some distance from home. He would do his work just 
as well, and there would be less risk of “‘ revelations ” when his Life came 
to be written. Not that he would be any less difficult to get on with, 
but his wife would see less of him, and therefore be happier when she 
had him. 
* * * 

According to a society gossip, the wits of English hostesses are 
becoming more strained than ever in finding gentlemen capable 
of dancing to attend their parties. Ladies, nimble and graceful, 
are plentiful, but on the part of men the art of dancing is said 
to be almost lost. One writer suggests a way out of the difficulty. 
She—for of course it must be a lady—would have a sort of danc- 
ing bureau where suitable dancing men could be hired out; the 
guests would appear at the time appointed, armed with guarantees 
of respectability and fitness for their occupation; they would be 
allotted their duties for the evening, and would leave at the proper 
hour, conscious of having done a good night’s work and honestly 
earned a day’s pay. Imagine how a dozen “dancing men” would 
brighten up a languishing party! Warranted to dance every item 
on the programme, and to give not more than three dances to any 
young lady, they would, as I heard a girl in the car say the other 
day, be “quite too awfully nice.” But where are the dancing men 
to come from? I have read in books of travel that some of the 
African tribes find it physically impossible to refrain from dancing 
when they hear music of a certain kind. The fiddle exerts an 
irresistible charm upon them; and one traveller declares that he has 
had natives fling themselves down before him, and implore him to 
leave off playing. If he fiddled, they must dance, and if they danced 
longer they must die. How would this class of “dancing men” do 
for the London hostesses ? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WORD in season to the very large number of writers who 
desire to contribute to The Argosy ! 


1. All manuscripts must be accompanied not merely by stamps, 
but by fully stamped and addressed envelopes. 

2. Manuscripts should be typewritten. The Editor will only 
consider MSS. written by hand when these are clear as print 
to read. Slovenly “copy” will not be considered in any case. 

3. It is not necessary to ask permission to send manuscripts. 
All proposals are considered: but silence concerning an offer 
implies its rejection. 

4. The Editor does not consider himself bound to return rejected 
verses. Copies of all MSS. sent should be kept, for in no case 
can the Editor be made responsible for loss in the post. 


* * a” 


I have to offer my sincere thanks and the gratitude of all concerned 
to Miss F. F. Montrésor, who has kindly added the sum of ten shillings 
to the sum available for poor children and their enjoyment. The 
answer made to my August appeal is much appreciated in populous 
Stepney and Saint Pancras. 


* * * 


My notes on the clerical difficulty last month were cut short some- 
what abruptly by an accident which should not have occurred in a well- 
regulated office. It will be remembered that I called attention to a bitter 
grievance. To bear out my complaint I pointed out that in looking 
at clerical incomes, people generally groan over the big parishes where 
tiny stipends are the rule. But look at the other side of the picture. 
How about the small parishes with dig stipends? Here are some 
striking figures. The discrepancies prove that chaos is the rule. See, 
for instance— 

Nett income 


Population. (value of house added). 
400 : , ‘ . £600 
300 , : ‘ . 300 
gooo ‘ ; ; . . ; 500 
5000 ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 720 
480 ‘ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ goo 


388 , . , ‘ ‘ . 420 
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These examples speak with no less force than the others, and have 
also been taken at random from thousands of returns, in order to 
emphasise, not a mere theory, but a solid fact, namely, that as matters 
stand at present, there are many parishes in which the clergy are 
overpaid. 

Take the average man who regards these matters as being of general 
public interest, and therefore worth a thought, and imagine a dialogue 
somewhat after this fashion :— 

Q. “You tell me that you know of a clergyman working a big 
parish on a stipend of less than one hundred a year ?”—A, “Ido: 
and it is scandalous.” 

Q. “But J know a small parish where the rector receives five or six 
times as much: is not that scandalous in another respect ?”—A. “I 
don’t think so—at any rate the two cases have nothing to do with 
one another ; they are probably in different parts of the country.” 

Q. “Is the Church of England not one body, then? ”—A. * Doc- 
trinally, yes ; financially, no. You see, discrepancies have naturally 
arisen in the course of centuries.” 

Q. “ And chaos is the result ?”—A. “ Yes, chaos is the result ; but, 
after all, chaos is rather picturesque.” 

Q. “ That is all very well; but don’t you think that it would be more 
businesslike, and therefore more honest, to determine that chaos shall 
be reduced to order, and that anomalies shall disappear; to devise a 
plan of centralisation and reconstruction, before you complain of that 
natural condition of disaster and distress which you have done so little 
to avert?” 

And so the colloquy ends. But the idea of reconstruction is there: 
let us see in what guise it might most reasonably present itself. 


Regard the clergy as you regard the Civil Service, or the Army, or 
any regulated profession. You will then suppose, of course, that 
matters will be adjusted according to rank and according to responsi- 
bility. Leave the bishops and dignitaries out of the question. Take 
only the parochial clergy. To give them a scale of payment which can 
be attained by the “ pooling” of present endowments, p/us the contri- 
butions of the faithful—and this last is an essential part of any scheme 
—your imagination must not be allowed to run riot, and “ dreams of 
avarice” must be rigidly forbidden. The object in view is to obtain a 
moderate wage for every beneficed parson (curates, on the whole, are 
decently provided for), a wage on which he can live quietly but com- 
fortably ; and you must so arrange matters that there shall be one 
system of payment for the whole Church—one scale for the Town, 
another for the Country clergy, as in the following table, for in- 
stance :— 
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COUNTRY 
(Net Income, including House). 
Population, Population, Population, 
500 or less 500 to 1500 over 1500 
£250 £300 £350 
TOWN 
(Net Income, including House). 
Population, Population, Population, Population, Population, Population, 
2000 or less 2000 to 5000 5000 tO 10,000 10,000 t0 15,000 15,000 10 20,000 += over 20,000 
£300 £400 £500 £600 £700 = ,_ £800 


These are merely rough calculations, but the principle is a definite 
one. And what does it involve? For one thing, it involves the 
pooling of all the funds. You will want a clerical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a head on his shoulders, to manage that little piece of 
business. When this has been done you must apply to “ Crockford,” 
in order to discover how far existing endowments will carry you in 
your desire to provide for every parson on this settled plan. Your 
aim, remember, is to be able to tell every man who takes Orders, that 
when he has a country living he can reckon at least on a working in- 
come of £250 a year in the country or of £300 ina town. (Private 
means must not be inquired into: they have nothing whatever to do 
with the issue.) Well, our friend will soon tell you that existing 
endowments will fall far short of this. Then we must appeal? Yes, 
we must appeal. But then, again, the results of the appeal must be 
cast into that one large, central, universal fund. I see the difficulties 
in the way: but the thing can be done and must be done. Until the 
Church shows a mind to set her own house in order, however, a 
beginning is not likely to be made. 

On the other hand, the pitiful cry of those who are starving under 
this preposterous system of inequalities, encouraged day after day by 
many of those who ought to be slaving might and main for its aboli- 
tion, cannot ring in unheeding ears much longer. 


* * * 


I am anxious to add to these notes that I shall be glad at all times 
to receive letters of advice or criticism from my readers, who will, I 
trust, take this as an earnest of my desire to render The Argosy still 
more acceptable to those who may regard it with interest. All letters 
should be addressed to the Editor of The Argosy, 156 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 


THE EDITOR. 











